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“fented the twelve tribes of Ifracl, and the 
“thirteenth Mofes. The books were written 
© on long pieces of parchment,’and félded up 
‘on rollers. I obtained leave from the chief 
* of the fynagoguie to draw the curtains of one 
‘ of thefe tabernacles, and to unroll one of the 
“books which appeared to me to be written 
“in a hand exceedingly neat and diftinét. 
* One of thefe books had been luckily faved 
‘from the great inundation of the river 
* Hoang-ho, which overflowed the city Cui 
« fong-fou, the capital of the province.* As 


This inundation, which happened, according to F, 
Martini, on the agth of O&tober 1642, was occafioned by 
the following circumftancé. The rebel Lr-cong-t/e, with 
4 nymerous army, having laid clofe fiege to the city, the 
inhabitants, though reduced to the greateft diitrefs by the 
Jength of the blockade, which had continued fix months, 
and for want of provifions, refufed to’ capitulate, as they ’ 
were in daily capeétation of relief from the emperor, The 
prince at length arriving, he formed a refolution of drown- 
ing the enemy, by breaking down the dykes erected to 
confine the river, which 15 only a league diftant from the 
city, and confiderably higher than the furrounding plain. 
This ftratag¢m was attended with fuccefs ; but the river 
happening at that time to be fwoln above its.ufual fize by 
the autumnal rains, it fpread its devaftation farther than 
was intended, and deftroyed the whole city, together with 
its inhabitants, who amounted toabove 300,000. F. Fi- 
gucredo, a Jefuit miffionary, loft his life by this difafler., 
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‘ the, letters of this book have been wetted, and 
¢ on that account are almoft effaced, the Jews 
‘have been at great pains to get a dozen of 
¢ copies made, which they carefully preferve 
in the twelve tabernacles above mentioned. 

©‘ There are to be feen alfo in two other 
6 places of the fynagogue coffers, in which are 
‘fhut up with preat care feveral other little 
* books, containing different divifions of the 
 Pentateuch of Mofes, which they call Ta-kim, 
© and other parts of their law. They ufe thefe 
€ books when they pray ; they fhewed me fome 
¢ of them, which appeared to be written in 
‘ Hebrew: they were partly rew and partly 
‘old, and half torn. They however beftow 
§ as much attention on guarding them, as if 
§ they were gold or filver. 

*In the middle of the fynagogue ftands a 
¢ magnificent chair, raifed very high, and or- 
‘namented with a beautiful embroidered 
§ cufhion. This is the chair of Mofes, in 
‘ which every Saturday, and on days of great 
‘ folemnity, they place the Pentaveuch, and 
* reatl fome portions of it. ‘There alfo may be 
¢feen a Wan-fui-pai, or painting, on which is 
¢ infcribed the emperor’s name, but they have 
$ neither ftatues nor images. This fynagogue 

¢ fronts 
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* fronts the weft, and *vhen they addrefé their 
* prayers to the Supreme Being, they turn to- 
‘wards that quarter, and adore him under 
“the name of Tien, Cham-Tien, Chant, and 
© Leao-van-voe-tche, that is to fay, Creator of 
© All Things, and laftly, of Van-voe-tchu-teai, 
© Governor of the Unrverfe. They told me, that 
‘they had taken thefe names from the Chinefe 
© books, and that they ufed them to exprefs the 
‘ Supreme Being, and firft caufe. 

‘In goimg out from the fynagogue, I ob- 
‘ ferved a hall, which I had the curiofity to 
‘ enter, but J found nothing remarkable in it, 
‘ except a greabnumber of genfers. They told 
* me that in this hall they honoured their Chim- 
* oms, or the great men of their law. The 
* jargelt of thefe cenfers, which is intended for 
“the patriarch Abraham, ftands in the middlé 
* of the hall, after which come thofe of Ifaac, 
‘and of Jacob and his twelve branches, or 
* the twelve tribes of Ifrael ; next are thofe of 
* Mofes, Aaron, Jofhua, Efdras, and {everal 
‘ other illuftrious perfons both male and fe~ 
* male. 

‘ After quitting this apartment, they ton- 
¢ ducted us to the Hall of Strangers, in order 
* to give us an entertainment. As the titles of 
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* the books of the Old Teftament were printed 
‘ in Hebrew at the end of my Bible, I thewed 
* them to the Chamekiao, or chief of the fyna~ 
*-gopue; he immediately read them, though 
*they were badly printed, and he told.me 
* that they were the names of their Chin-him, 
© or Pentateuch, I then took my Bible, and 
‘the Cham-kiao his Berefith (for thus they 
* name the book of Genelis) ; we compared the 
« defcendants of Adam, until Noah, with the 
* age of each, and we found the moft perfect 
* conformity between both. We afterwards 
*ran over the names and chronology in Ge- 
* nefis, Exodus, Lgviticus, Numbers and Deu- 
*teronomy, which compofe the Pentateuch, 
* or five books of Mofes. The chief of the 
* fynagogue told me, that they named thefe 
* five books Berefith, Veelefemoth, Vaiucra, 
* Vaiedabber, and Haddebarim, and that they 
© divided them into fifty-three volumes, viz. 
* Genefis into twelve, Exodus into eleven, and 
* the three following books into ten volumes 
* each, which they call Kuen, Some of thefe 
‘ they opened, and prefented to me to read, 
* but it was to no purpofe, as I was unac- 
t quainted with the Hebrew language. 
* Plaving interrogated them refpecting the 
* titles of the other books of the bible, the 
* chief 
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‘chief of the fynagegue replied, that-they 
* were in pofleffion of fome of them, but that 
‘they wanted a good many, and of others 
‘they had no knowledge. ‘Some of his 
€ affiftants added, that they had loft feveral 
¢ books in the inundation of the Hoang-ha, of 
¢ which I have fpoken. ‘To be affured of the 
‘truth of what I have related, one muft be 
* acquainted with the Hebrew language; for 
¢ without that we can depend upon nothing. 
¢ What affords matter of great furprife, is, 
‘that their ancient rabbies have mixed’ fe- 
© veral ridiculous tales with the fats recorded 
‘in {fcripture, and even in ghe five books of 
‘Mofes. They told'me fuch a number of 
‘extravagant fictions on this fubjea, that I 
* could not forbear laughter, and I concluded 
* that they muft be Talmudifts, who corrupt 
the fenfe of the bible. But this can be de- 
“termined only by one verfed in the {erip- 
© tures, and well acquainted with the Hebrew 
* language. 
© What confirms mc in my opinion is, that 
$ thefe Jews informed me, that under the dy- 
“nafy of the Ming,* F. Fi-/o-te (Father Ro- 


* The Ming began to reign in 1368, and loft the throne 


iu 1644. 
‘ driguez 
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étiguer ‘de ‘Figoeredo), and under the prefent 
ce a aed (Father ‘Chriftian Enriquez} 


6 wer Several times to their fynagogue to con- 
* verfe with them; Sut as thefe two learned 
‘teen did not thik i¢*worth their while to 
* procttre a copy of their Bible, I am in- 
* duted to believe that they found it corrupted 
‘by the Talmudifts, and nor in that ftate of 
‘purity in which it was before the birth of 
* Onriit. 
- + Phefe Jews, who in China are called 
* Tido-hit-hiao, Till preferve feveral of the ce- 
“ yeinonics mentioned in the Old Tefkament ; 
4 faek as citcumcifion, which they fay origi- 
$ nated from the pattiarch Abraham ; the feaft 
* f ‘unléavened bread ; the pafchal lamb, in 
{.comrremeration of their departure from 
§ Egypt, and of their paflage through the Red 
‘Gea; ithe fabbath, and other feftivals pre- 
t.Gatbed by the ancient law. 
AR thefe Jews compofe at prefent only 
“feven families, the names of which are as 
© Sllow : That, Kin, Che, Cas, The-man, Li, 
SNigai. Thele families form alliances with 
Cette whether, and never mix with the Hze- 
* doe], or Mahometans, to whom they have no 
2 ‘ Fee 
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8 yefemblance either in theie béuks “or teh 
$ gious ceremonies; they differ “in every re- 
* fpeét, even in their whitkets, which are cut in 
* another form. 

* They have no other fynagogue but thisin 
‘the capital of the province of Ho-nan. 1 
* perceived in it no altar, nor any other furni- 
* ture, but the chair of Mofes, with a cénfer, 
* a long table, and large chandeliers, in which 
* were placed candles made of tallow. This 
* fyhagogue has fome refemblance to our Eu- 
* ropean churches; it is divided into three 
* aifles, that in the middle is occupied by the 
¢ table of incenfe,-the chair of Mofes, the paint- 
« ing, and the tabernacles already mentioned, in 
* which are preferved the thirteen copies of the 
* Pentateuch. Thefe tabernacles are conftru¢ted 
* in the form of an arch, and the middle aifle 
‘is like the choir of the fynagogue, the two 
* others are fet apart as places of prayer, and 
‘for the adoration of the Supreme Being. 
* Within the building there is a paflage which 
* runs quite round it. 

‘As there formerly were, and ftilt ure 
* among them bachelors and Kien-/ens, which 
* isa degree different from that of bachelor, I 
$ took the liberty of afking them if they ren- 

‘ deged 
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* dered homage to: Confucius; they replied, 
* that they honoured. him in the-fame manner 
* as the reft of the literati, and. that they af~ 
* fifted them in folemn ceremonies, which are 
* performed in halts dedicated to their great 
*men, They added, that in {pring and au- 
* tumn they pra¢tifed certain rites in honour of 
* their anceftors, according to the manner of the 
* Chinefe, in the hall next to their fynagogue; 
* that they did not prefent them the fleth of 
© hogs, but of other animals ; that, in other ce- 
* remonies, they were contented with offering 
* them porcelain dithes filled with dainties and 
* fweet-meats, which they accompanied with 
‘perfumes and profound reverences or pro- 
“ ftrations. I afked them likewife, if, in their 
*-houfes or Hall of Anceftors, they had tablets 
‘in honour of their departed relations; they 
* replied, that they ufed neither tablets, images, 
‘por any thing elfe, but only a few cenfers. 
“We muff, however, except their mandarins, 
* for whom alone they place in the Hall of 
© Anceftors a tablet infcribed with their name 
¢ and tank,’ 

Father Gozgni adds, that thefe Jews, in their 
infcriptions, call their law, the law of Ifrael, 
flalretiao, which they name alfo Kou-kiao, 

Ancient 
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Ancient Law , Tien-kiao, Lagu of Ged, and Tien 
hin-kino, to fignify that they abftain from blood, 
and cut fhe nerves and veins of the animals 
they kill, Yh order that the blood may more 
eafily flow from them. They told him, that 
their anceftors came from a kingdom of ‘the 
welt, called the kingdom of udab, which 
Jofhua conquered, after they had left Egypt, 
and had croffed the Red Sea and traverfed 
the defert; and that the number of the Jews 
who departed from Egypt amounted to fixty 
ouan; that is to fay, to fix hundred thoufand 
men. They {poke to him of the book of Judges, 
and of David, Solomon, and Ezekiel, who raifed 
up dry bones ; and of Jonas, who was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, &c. 
which plainly fhews, that, befides the Penta- 
teuch, they have alfo feveral other parts of the 
facred writings. 

They informed the fame miffionary, that 
their alphabet was compofed of twenty-feven 
letters, but that they generally ufed onlytwenty- 
two: this agrees with the account of St. Jerome, 
who tells us, that the Hebrews have twenty- 
two letters, five of which are double, or at leaft 
written in a different manner. 

Thefe Jews neither kindle fire nor cook any 

victuals 
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victuals on Saturday ; but they prepare on Frie 
day whatever may be neceffary for the day fol« 
lowing. When they read the Bible in their 
fynagogue, they cover their faces veth a tranf- 
parent veil, in remembrance of Mofes, who 
came down from the mountain with his face 
covered, and in that manner publifhed the De- 
calogue, or Law of God. 

When F. Gozani fpoke to them of the Mef- 
fias promifed and announced in the holy icrip- 
tures, they appeared much furprifed; but when 
the miffionary told them that the Medfias was 
called e/us, they replied, that mention was 
made in their Bible of a holy man named 
Fefes, who was the fon of Sirach ; but that they 
were altogether unacquainted with the new 
Sefus of whom he fpoke. 

The Mahometans have multiplied much 
more in China than the Jews. It is above fix 
hundred years fince they firft entered this em- 
pire, in which they have formed different efta. 
blifhments. For a great number of years, they 
were preferved only by marriages, and by the 
alliances which they contracted ; but, for fome 
time paft, they feem to have been more parti- 
cularly attentive to the care of extending their 


£8, andl propagating their dodtring, The prin- 
cipal 
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cipal means which they employ for this pur- 
pofe, are, to purchafe, for a fum of moncy, a 
great number of children brought up in idola- 
try, whom their poor parents, compelled by ne- 
ceffity, readily part with. Thefe they circum- 
cife, and afterwards educate and inftrué in the 
principles of their religion. During the time of 
a terrible famine, which defolated the province 
of Chang-tong, they purchafed more than ten 
thoufand of thefe children, for whom, when 
grown up, they procured wives, and built houfes, 
and they even formed whole villages of them. 
They infenfibly increafed, and are now be- 
come fo numerous, that they intirely exclude 
from_thofe places in which they refide, every: 
inhabitant who does not believe in their pro« 
phet, and frequent a mofque. 

We thall not here {peak of the apoftolical 
labours of the European miffionarics, Every 
thing that concerns the eftablifhment and pro 
grefs of the Chriftian religion in China, tas 
been already treated of in the General Hiftory, 
to which work this is meant only as a fupples 
ment. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 


CHAP. I 
MARRIAGES OF TUL CHINESE, 


HE reader may have remarked in the 
Chinefe government a certain affinity 
with that of other Afiatic countries, and even 
with fome of our governments in Europe. The 
manners of the Chinefe, however, bear no kind 
of refemblance to thofe of any known nation; 
and, what is equally remarkable, they have re- 
mained always invariably the fame. The Chi- 
nefe are ftill what they were four thoufand 
years ago: every cuftom practifed at thar re- 
mote period is ftill preferved ; and whatever 
they did then, they do at prefent, and exactly 
in the fame manner. 
,Public decency has been always refpected in 
China, becaufe great care and attention have 
been 
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been employed to enferes. jt: Martiage—that 
bond fo neceflary, fo favourable ta good: order, 
recommended and encotiraged “by‘all great le- 
pillators, is particularly protectéd in China, 
Rarely does marriage here give rife to thofe 
fcandalogs intrigues that fo often embitter its 
fweets, and difturb the domeftic peace of fae 
milies in other countrics ; we may fay, farther; 
which make the ftate of wedlock much more 
dreaded than defired. The denunciations of the 
law againft thofe who offend in this refpe& are 
terrible. Whoever feduces the wife of another 
is put to death; and the fame punifhment is 
generally inflicted on the perfon who debaucheg’ 
a young woman: It ig true, that, in both thefe 
circumftances, the precautions dictated by uni. 
verfal cuftom tend greatly to fupport the law, 
and often render it fuperfluous. 

The Chinefe women are almoft condemned 
to perpetual imprifonment within the precindts 
of their own houfes; and, what is {till more inj 
its favour, a Chinefe enters into the married 
ftate without ever having feen the woman 
whom he efpoufes: he knows nothing of her 
looks or perfon, but from the aogount of fome 
female relation or confidant, who, in fuch cafes, 
atts the part of match-maker, It is true, thas, 
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if they impofe upon him, either with refpe& 
to her age or figure, he can have recourfe to 
a divorce. Here the law, in its turn, ferves to 
correct the abufes of cuftom. 

The fame matrons who negociate a mar- 
riage, determine alfo the fum whj pthe in- 
tended hufband muft pay to the parents of the 
bride ; for, in China, a father does not give a 
dowery to his daughter : it is the hufband who 
gives a dowery to his wife, ‘or, we may fay 
with equal propriety, who purchafes her.—She 
becomes his property, and by a double title. 

¢ The parents of the bride fix the day for fo- 
Temnizing the marriage ; and they always take 
care to confult the calendar, in order that they 
may.make choice of one that is lucky ; for they 
confider fome as favourable, and others unfa- 
vourable to every great undertaking. During 
this interval, the two families fend prefents to 
one another, and the bridegroom purchafes for 
his intended fpoufe fome jewels, fuch as rings, 
pendants or bracelets. Frequent letters pafs be- 
tween the parties ; but they are not permitted 
to fee one another : the whole treaty is carried 
on by the means of other people. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony 
arrives, the bride is placed in a chair, or clofe 

palanquin. 
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palanquin. Every thing that compofes her por- 
tion is borne before and behind her by different 
perfons of both fexes, while others furround 
her, carrying torches and flambeaux, even in the 
middle of the day. A troop of muficians, with 
fifes, drums and hautboys, march before her 
chair, and her family follow it behind. The 
key of the chair in which the is fhut up, is 
committed to the care of a trufty domeftic, who 
muft deliver it to no one but to the hufband 
only. The hufband, richly dreffed, waits at his 
gate for the arrival of the proceffion. As foon 
as it approaches, the key is put into his hands; 
he cagerly opens the chair, and, at the firft 
glance, he may Itarn his fortune, and perceive 
whether thofe he employed have ferved him 
with fidelity. It fometimes happens, that the 
hufband, difcontented with his intended {poufe, 
fuddenly fhuts the chair, and fends her back to 
her relations. To get rid of her, it only cofts 
hiin a fum equal to that which he gave to ob- 
tain her. 

If the hufband is contented, fhe defcends 
from her chair, and enters the houfe, followed 
by the relations of both, where the new-married 
couple falute the Zien four times in the hall, 
and afterwards the parents of the hufband. 

T2 The 
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The bride is then committed into the hands of 
the women who have been invited to the ce- 
remony, and who, together with her, partake 
of an entertainment, which continues the whole 
day : the male part of the guefts are treated in 
the like manner by the hufband. The fame 
form prevails among the Chinefe at all their 
grand feafts : the women amufe themfelves fe- 
parately ; and the men do the fame in another 
apartment. 

We thall now fpeak of thofe marriage cere- 
Monies which are usual among people of the 
middling clafs. As their pomp increates ac- 
cording to the riches and rank of the parties, 
it diminithes alfo in thé fame*proportion. 

We have already feen, i in the chapter of Civil 
Laws, that a Chinefe is permitted to have only 
one lawful wife ; but that he may, at the fame 
time, purchafe feveral concubines. The nations 
of antiquity eftablifhed this cuftom merely in 
favour of population. Every Chinefe, who is 
defirons of keeping on good terms with his 
wife, pretends to be actuated by the fame mo- 
tive : he is particularly careful to let her know, 
that if he takes concubines, it is only with a 
‘yiew of procuring her a greater number of wo- 
mes to attend her. 

a They 
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They are, indeed, her fervants much more 
than rivals in authority. She has the fame 
power over them as over the meaneft domeftic 
in the family: their children are even fuppofed 
to belong to her, and to be her own; but they 
have alfo a right to fhare with thofe born of 
her, in their paternal fucceflion. If fhe happens 
to dic, they are obliged to wear mourning for 
three ycars, to abient themfelyes from all exa- 
minations, and to retign their offices and em- 
ployments. They may difpenfe with the ob- 
fervance of this regulation on the death of their 
real mothe ; but they rarely take advantage of 
that indulgence. % 

Other hufbands, tefirous of having a male 
child, which their lawful wife cannot, perhaps, 
give them, take a concubine from this motive 
only, and difmifs her as foon as their wifhes 
arc accomplifhed: they then give her per- 
miffion to efpoufe whomfoever fhe choofes, 
and often they even provide a hufband for her 
themfelvcs. 

A hufband who’ becomes a widower, raifes 
fomctimes his favourite concubine to the rank 
of lawful wife. He is not then obliged, as in 
the former cafe, to examine whether the rank 
pf ber whom he efpoufes approaches near to 
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his own; and he is alfo freed from the preli- 
‘minary formalities, of which we have already 
fpoken. 

Thefe concubines are almoft all procured 
from the cities of Yang-teheou and Sou-tcheouy 
where they are educated, and taught finging, 
dancing and mufic, and every accomplifhment 
fuitable to women of quality, or which can ren- 
der them agreeable and plcafing. The greater 
patt of them are purchafed in other places, to 
be again difpofed of. This is the principal 
branch of trade carried on by thefe two cities. 

The right which individuals of ordinary rank 
affume to themfelvcs, of keeping a concubine, 
is merely tolerated by cuftom, and not autho- 
rifed by any law. This privilege is granted 
only to the emperor, princes of the blood, and 
to mandarins; and none but the empcror is 
permitted to have more than one. 

A widow of any rank aboye the common, 
feldom enters a fecond time into the ftate of 
marriage when fhe has children. Some carry 
their delicacy to a much greater length: were 
they only betrothed, it is fufficient to make 
them renounce every other engagement, if their 
jatended hufband happens to die before the 
celebration of the nuptials. Widows of ordi- 

nary 
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nary rank, who have children, gencrally avail 
themfelves of the liberty which is granted 
them, and unite themiclves to another huf- 
band. Thofe of the poorer fort are not free to 
follow their own inclination: they are fold for 
the behoof of the parents of ‘the deccated.— 
As foon as the bargain is concluded, a couple 
of porters bring a chair, which is guarded by a 
number of trufty people. The widow is fhut 
up in this chair, and in that manner conduéted 
to the houfe of her new hufband. 

Matters, for the moft part, are very defirous 
of promoting marriage among their flaves, 
whatever Mr. Paw may fay, who, without any 
foundation, has ventured boldly to affert the 
contrary. They have even very ftrong motives 
to induce them to encourage thefe matriages : 
the children produced by them are ftill their 
flaves ; they become new property to them ; 
and they conftitute a frefh tye, which attaches 
the mothers and fathers more and more to their 
fervice, 

The Chinefe women, even thofe of the 
greateft rank, feldom quit their apartment, It 
is fituated in the moft retired part of the houfe; 
and there they live, fecluded from all fociety 
but their domeitics. The book of Ceremonies . 
T4 requires: 
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requires, that there fhould be two apartments 
in every houfe ; the exterior for the hufband, 
and the interior for his fpoufe. They muft 
even be feparated by a wooden partition, or a 
wall, and the door muft be carefully guarded : 
the hufband is not at liberty to enter the inner 
apartment, nor muft the wife ever quit it, with- 
out a fufficient caufe. * A wife,’ adds this book, 
* is not miftrefs of herfelf; the has nothing at 
* her own difpofal ; fhe can give no orders but 
‘within the precincts of her own apartment, 
* to which all her authority is confined. It 
will appear, no doubt, extraordinary, that the 
fame book of Ceremonies ranks the prattling 
and loquacity of a woman among thofe caufes 
which may authorile a divorce. 

A woman, however, cannot be repudiated, 
on any account, if fhe lofes her parents after 
her marriage, or if the has worn triennial 
mourning for the death of her hufband, father 
or mother. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


CCORDING to the book of ‘Cere- 
monies, the education of a child fhould 
commence at the very moment of its birth. It 
may be eafily perccived, that it muft be then 
purely phyfical. This book allows of nurfes 5 
but it ftri@ly enjoins mothers to ufe the greateft 
precaution in choofing them. A nurfe muft be 
modeft in her external deportment and man- 
ners; fhe muft {peak little; adhere ftri@ly to 
truth ; have a mild temper, and behave with 
affability to her equals, and with refpeét to her 
fuperiors. Much is here required, and nurfes 
of this defcription muft be uncommon; but 
the manners and education of the Chinefe ren- 
der this choice lefs difficult than what people 
of other nations might imagine. 
Thefe maxims, dictated with confidence and 
a certain kind of enthufiafm, might, in other 
countries, appear truths, equally new and ufe- 
ful: they are ufeful, without doubt ; but it is 


‘certain alfo, that they are not new. 
As 
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As foon as a child c4n put its hand to its 
mouth, it is weaned and taught to ufe its right. 
At the age of fix, if it be a male, he is made 
acquainted with the numbers moft in ufe, and 
with the names of the principal parts of the 
world. At feven he is feparated from his 
fitters, after which he is no longer fuffered 
to eat with them, nor to fit down in their pre- 
fence, 

At eight he is inftructed in the rules of good 
breeding and politenefs ; he is taught what he 
muft do when he enters a houfe, what is re- 
quired when he goes out, and what is to be 
obierved when he is in company with people 
who ‘have attained to ‘maturity, or who are 
advanced in life. The calendar becomes his 
ftudy at the age of nine. At ten he is fent to 
a public fchool, where he Icarns to read, write, 
and-¢gaft accompts. From thirteen till fifteen 
he ig taught mufic, and every thing which he — 
{ings confifls of moral precepts. A time was 
when the Chinefe youth chanted their leffons, 
which were all in verfe, By this method they 
were inftilled into the minds of the pupils 
with more eafe, and with lefs difguft on their 
part; it was at the fame time a kind of play 
proper for their age. Study at prefent is be- 

come 
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come much more laborious and fatiguing. 
Tehu-i, one of the molt celebrated of the Chi- 
nefe doctors, greatly laments that this is the 
cafe. ‘It feems at firft fight,’ fays he, * that 
* this expedient was nothing, but neverthelefs 
‘it was attended with the happieft confe- 
“quences. We have changed our method ; 
* but does education fucceed any better?’ 

When boys attain to the age of fifteen, they 
apply to bodily exercifes ; they are then taught 
to handle a bow and arrow, and to mount on 
horfeback. At twenty they receive the firft 
cap, if they are judged to deferve it, and they 
are permitted to wear filk dreffes, ornamented 
with furs; before that period they have no 
right to wear any thing but cotton. 

The Chinefe have alfo another method of 
facilitating knowledge to children. ‘They fe- 
leét fome hundreds of chara&ters which ex- 
prefs the commoneft objects, or thofe at leaft 
which fall ofteneft under the perception of 
their fenfes, fuch as man, fome domeftic ani- 
mals, ordinary plants, the moft ufual furni- 
ture of a houfe, the fun, the moon, and. even 
the heavens. Thefe differcnt objects are en- 
graved or painted feparately on fome kind of 
fubftance, and under each is put the name of 


the 
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the thing reprefented, which points vut to the 
children the meaning of the word. A play 
much like this has been lately invented for 
them in France, and it is not the only thing 
which we have borrowed from the Chinefe 
without being candid enough to own it. 

It is much to be lamented that the Chinefe 
have no proper alphabet; and their children 
are above all to be pitied, who muft be under 
the necetlity of ftudying fo many thoufands of 
charaéters; each of which has a diftin@ and 
particular fignification.* The book firft put 
into their hands is an abridgment, which 
points out what a child ought to learn, and 
the manner in which" he fhould be taught. 
This volume is a colleGtion of fhort fentences, 
confifting of three or four verfes each, all of 
which rhyme. They are obliged to give an 
account in the evening of what they have 
learned in the day. Manual corredtion is ufed 
in China as among us. When a fcholar negleds 


* Some idea may be formed of the difficulty that at- 
tends the ftudy of the Chinefe language, from what 
F. Martin tells us in the preface to his Aifforia Sinica. 
He affures us, that he was under the neceffity of learning 
finty thoufand different charaGers before he could read the 
Chinefe authors with tolerable eafe, 
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his ftudies, or has been feveral times guilty of 
omitting fome part of his duty, he is obliged 
to get upon a {mall narrow bench, where he 
ftretches himfelf out on his belly, and eight 
or ten blows of a flat ftick, fomething like a 
{mall lath, are applied over Ars drawers. The 
rod in Europe, and the lath of the Chinefe, are’ 
perhaps too fevere; but the Chinefe, however, 
admit of a pair of drawers. 

Youth in China have no other relaxation 
from the feverity of their ftudies, but a month’s 
vacancy on the commencement of the new 
year, and five or fix days about midfummer. 

After this elementary treatife, they put into 
their hands the four books which contain the 
doétrines of Confucits and Mencius. The 
fenfe and meaning of the work is never ex- 
plained to them, until they know by heart all 
the characters, that is to fay, the words, a me- 
thod very difgufting to them, and undoubtedly 
to us inconceivable. It is true, that while 
they are learning thefe letters, they are taught 
alfo to form them with a pencil. ‘The double 
expedient which they employ for this purpofe 
iggas follows: they firft give tiem large leaves 
of paper on which are written or imprinted 
with red ink very big chara¢ters, and all they 

are 
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are required to do, is, to cover thefe red charac- 
ters with black ink, and to follow exa@ly their 
fhape and figure, which infenfibly accuftoms 
them to form the different ftrokes. After this 
they are made to trace other characters placcd 
under the paper on which they write; thefe 
are black, and much fmaller than the former. 
The latter method is known in France, but 
why not know the other? 

It is a great advantage to the Chincfe literati 
to be able to paint characters well, and on this 
account they beftow particular pains in forming 
the hands of young people. A neatnefs in 
charatters is of the utmoft confequence in thofe 
examinations, which ftudentg are obliged to 
undergo before they canbe admitted to the firft 
degree. A delicicncy in this refpect often oc- 
cafions them to be rejected. Of this F. Du 
Halde gives a very remarkable inftance. ‘A 
* candidate fomlegrees,’ fays he, ‘ having, cone 
‘trary to order, made ufe of an abbreviation 
* in writing the character, mu, which fignifies” 
* borfe, had the mortification of feeing his com- 
‘ pofition, though in other refpets excellent, 
* rejected merely on that account, befides bein, 
*feverely rallied by the mandarin, who coll 
«him that a horfe could not walk unlefs he 
* had all his legs.’ 

When 
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When a {cholar has rhade himfelf mafter of 
a fpfficient number of characters, he is then 
permitted to compofe. That kind of compo- 
fition, for which rules are given, gfeatly re- 
fembles thofe amplifications which our ftudents 
are obliged to make before they enter upon 
rhetoric; but our profeffors generally give fome 
theme to write upon, whereas thofe of China 
point out the fubje@ by one word only. 
Competition alfo is eftablifhed in China. 
Twenty or thirty families who are all of the 
fame name, and who confequently have only 
one hall for the manes of their anceflors, agree 
among themfelves to fend their children to this 
hall twice a month in order te compofe. Fach 
head of a family in turn gives the fubjeét of 
this literary conteft, and, adjudges the prize ; 
but this privilege lays him under the neceflity 
of being at the expence of a dinner, which by 
his orders is carried to the hall of competition. 
A fine of about ten-pence fterling is im- 
pofed on the parent of each fcholar, who ab- 
{ents himfelf from this exercife ; and ten-pence 
is accounted money in China, but feldom is 
there occafion for recurring to fuch an ex- 
pedient. 
Competitions of this kind are however pri- 
vate, 
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vate, and have no concern whatever with the 
rulcs of public education; but every ftudent 18 
obliged to compete, at leaft twice a year, un- 
der the infpection of an inferior mandarin of 
letters, ftyled Hio-koiian; and this practice is 
general throughout all the provinccs of the em- 
pire, once in {pring, and again in winter. It 
often happens alfo that the mandarins of let- 
ters order thefe ftudents to be brought before 
them, to examine into the progrefs they have 
made in their ftudies, and to excite a fpirit of 
emulation among them, without which itwould 
be impoffible for any of them @r to rife to 
eminence. Even the governors of citics do 
not think it bclow thck dignity to take this 
care upon themfelvcs. They order all thofe 
ftudents, who are not far diftant from their 
refidence, to appear at their tribunal once a 
month. The author of the beft compofition 
is honoured with a prize, and the governor 
treats all the candidates on the day of com- 
petition at his own expence. 

The Europeans can fearcely conceive how 
far the fovereigns of China have carried their 
attention, in order to promote and encourage 
letters. Louis XIV. from whom they re- 


ceived: fo much fupport among us, will be 
found, 
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found, in this refpeét, much inferior to thefe 
monarchs, even to thofe of them who before 
inhabited the wild deferts of Tartary. In every 
city, in every town, and almoft in every vil- 
lage, there are mafters who keep {chool for the 
purpofe of teaching the fciences; that is to 
fay, thofe which the Chinefe arc able to teach. 
Parents poffeffed of a certain fortune, provide 
preceptors for their children, ta attend and in- 
ftruét them, to form their minds to virtue, to 
initiate them in the rules of good breeding and 
the accuftomed ceremonies, and, if their age 
will admit, to make them acquainted with the 
laws, and with hiftory. Some preceptors in 
France might undertake all thefe offices, and 
acquit themfclves of them properly ; but they 
would be far from enjoying the fame advan- 
tages which their feeble rivals poffefs in China, 

The latter, for the moft part, have attained 
to one or two degrees among the literati, They 
continue their literary purfuits, and fubmit to 
the different examinations; and the pupil is 
not aftonifhed to fee his preceptor become his 
viceroy. 

The building where thefe examinations are 
held has always fomething to diftinguith it, 
even in the fmalleft cities; but, in thofe that 
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are capitals, it is a real palace. When the com- 
petition begins, the ftudents are all fhut up, 
each in a fmall chamber, about four feet anda 
half in Jength, and three and a half in breadth. 
The number of thefe chambers amounts fome- 
times to fix thoufand. The candidates are 
ftriGtly fearched, as foon as they arrive, to dif- 
cover whether they have not fome book or 
manufcript concealed about them. They are 
forbid, under pain of bring expelled, feverely 
punifhed, and excluded for ever from all pre- 
tenfions to literary degrees, to carry any thing 
elfe with them but pencils and ink. From that 
moment, they arc allowed to have no commu- 
nication with any pcrfoh whatever. A {cal is 
affixed to their cell, and fome officers belong- 
ing to the tribunal arc flationed to watch that 
they may have no opportunity of {peaking to 
any one through the door. No fuch precautions 
are ufed at competitions in our univerfities ; 
but, thefe excepted, there is great refemblance 
between tbem and thofe of China : the Chinefe 
colleges had nothing to borrow from our uni- 
verfities; but, have not the latter borrowed 
fome things from them ? 

The ftudents who, in thefe examinations, 


have been judged capable of undergoing that 
of 
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of the mandarins, have arrived at that point 
which terminates the education of infancy ; 
but if they attain to the different degrees with- 
out rifing to the firft offices of fate, their edu- 
cation continues almoft as long as their lives. 

We fhall fay very little of the education of 
the Chinefe females. —It is confined to giving 
them a tafte for folitude, aud accuftoming them 
to modefty, and even to filence. If their pa- 
rents are rich, they are alfo inftruéted in fuch 
accomplifhments as may render them agrecable 
and pleafing. The duties of women in China 
are, however, merely of the paffive kind, as in 
all the other Afiatic countries. 


CHAP. If. 
VESTMENTS AND DRESS OF BOTH SEXES. 


N cities, the drefs of the Chinefe is almoft 
the fame among people of both orders, and 
of either fex ; but certain acceffary ornaments 
diftinguifh the rank and dignity of thofe who 
wear them. Severe chaftifement would be the 
confequence to any perfon who fhrould venture 
to aflume a drefs not authorifed, 
U2 The 
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The Chinefe drefs, in general, confifts of a 
long welt, which reaches to the ground, One 
part of this veft, that on the left fide, ‘folds 
over the other, and fs faftened on the right by 
four or five gold or filver buttons, which are 
placed at a fmall diftance one from another. 
The fleeves of this garment are wide towards 
the fhoulder, and grow narrower in proportion 
as they approach the wrift, where they termi- 
nate in the form of a horfe-fhoe, which covers 
the hands, and leaves nothing to be feen but 
the ends of the fingcrs. The Chinefe wear 
round theic middles a large girdle of {ilk, the 
ends of which hang down to their knees. From 
this girdle is {ufpended a fheath, with a knife, 
together with thofe two fnall flicks which they 
ufe as forks. 

Under this robe they wear a pair of drawers 
fuited to the feafon. In fummer they are made 
of linen ; and fometimcs they cover thefe with 
another pair, of white taffety : thofe for winter 
are of fattin lined with fur; fumetimes of cot- 
ton, or coarfe filk, and fometimes of fkins in 
the northern provinces. Their fhirts are always 
wide, but very fhort, and of different kinds of 
cloth, according to the feafon. Under hue thirt, 
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a Chinefe generally wears a filk net, which pre- 
vents it from adhering to the fkin. 

In warm weather, the Chinefe have their 
necks always bare: when it is cold, they wear 
a collar, made of filk, fable or fox’s fkin, joined 
to their robe, which in winter is trimmed with 
fheep’s fkin, or quilted with filk and cotton. 
That of people of qualicy is lined throughout 
with beautiful fable brought from Tartary, or 
with the fineft fox’s fkin, trimmed with fable, 
In {pring it is lined with ermine. Above their 
robe, they wear alfo a kind of furtout, with 
wide fleeves, but very fhort, which is lined in 
the fame manner. 

The law has reguiated every thing that re= 
lates to drefs, and even fixed the colours that 
diftinguith the different conditions. - The em- 
peror, and princes of the blood, have alone a 
right to wear yellow; certain mandarins are 
intitled to wear jattin of a red ground, but only 
upon days of ceremony: in general, they are 
clothed in black, blue or violet. The colour 
to which the common people are ‘confined, is 
blue or black ; and their drefs is always come 
pofed of plain cotton cloth. 

The Chinefe have not been always accuf- 
tomed to fhave their heads; they even em~ 
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ployed great pains formerly in preferving their 
hair; but the Tartars, who fubdued them, com- 
pelled them to cut the greater part of it, after 
their manner. The Chinefe were as loth to 
part with their hair as the ancient Ruffians 
were to part with their beards ; and this revo- 
lution in drefs was not effeCled without blood- 
fhed: it was neceffary to employ force, before 
they could be induced to change the form of 
their clothes, and to imitate the Tartars. What 
will appear fingular, is, that the conqueror who 
required this trifling compliance from them, 
adopted, at the very time, their laws, their 
manners, and their conftitution. He did this 
with a view of making thé Chinefe forget that 
they had changed their mafters: but he was 
fenfible, that difference of drefs might preferve 
the remembrance of that which he withed to 
be obliterated from their memories. Alexander, 
whofe enterprifing {pirit f{urmounted every ob- 
ftacle, did ftill hetter: he adopted the cuftoms 
of the Perfians, without obliging them to change 
their drefs. The Gartar corfqueror undoubtedly 
thought his taylérs much more expert than 
thofe of China: 

The Chinefe, in thole paintings which are 
given us of them, appear to be bald ; but they 
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are not fo naturally, That {mall portion of hair 
which they preferve on the tops of their heads, 
or behind, is all that is allowed by cuftom ; it 
is generally very long, and they plait it in the 
form of a tail. In fummer they wear on their 
heads a kind of cap, fhaped like an inverted 
funnel ; it is lined with {attin, and covered with 
ratan, or cane, very prettily wrought. To the 
top, which terminates in a point, they fx a 
large tuft of red hair, which {preads over it, 
and covers it to the brims. This hair grows 
between the legs of a certain fpecies of cow 3 it 
is exceedingly fine, and eafily takes any co- 
lour, efpecially a deep red. This ornament is 
much ufed ; and any perfon who choofes may 
wear it. 

There is ftill another kind of head-drefs, 
which the mandarins and literati only have a 
right to wear: it is a cap of the fame form as 
the preceding ; but it is lined with red fattin, 
and covered on the outfide with white. A large 
tuft of the fineft red {ilk is fixed over it, which 
is fuffered to hang down, or wave with the 
wind. People of diftinétion generally ufe the 
common ¢ap when they mofint on horfeback, 
or during bad weather, bec/mi¢ itis better cal- 
culated to keep off rain, and to thelter thofe 
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who wear it from the rays‘of the fun. For 
winter they have ftill another ap, which is 
exceedingly warm : it is bordered with fable, 
ermine or fox’s fkin, and ornamented with a 
tuft of filk, like the former. The Chinefe are 
very curious in thefe fur trimmings: they 
fometimes coft forty or fifty taés. 

People of condition never go abroad but in 
boots, which are generally of fattin, or of fome 
other filk, and even of cotton, but always dyed. 
Thefe boots have neither heel nor top, and 
they are made to fit the foot with the greateft 
exactnefs, When they travel on horfeback, 
they have others, made of the hide of a cow, 
or horfe, prepared in fuch,a manner, that it is 
very foft and pliable. Thcir boot-ftockings are 
of quilted fluff, lined with cotton: they reach 
above the top of the boot, and are ornamented 
with a border of velvet or cloth. Thefe, how- 
ever, are only ufed in winter: for fummer they 
have a cooler kind; and in their houfes they 
wear a fort of flippers, made of filk-ftuf. With 
regard to the common people, we know, that 
in all countries thyy ufe fuch thoes as they can 
get. In China a are contented with a kind 
of flippers;*madeé pf black cotton cloth. We 
muft here remark, that a Chinefe, dreffed ac- 

cording 
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cording to rule, would confider it as great an 
omiffion to forget his fan, as it would be to 
forget his boots. 

We fhall not enlarge fo much on the drefs 
of the Chinefe women. Its fhape and form 
feem to have been dictated by modefty, fe- 
conded perhaps by jealoufy. Their robes are 
abfolutely clofe at top, and fo long, that they 
cover even their toes. Their fleeves would 
hang down to the ground, did they not take 
care to tuck them up ; but their hands are fel- 
dom feen. A Chinefe woman conceals every 
thing but her face. With regard to the colour 
of their dreffes, it is entirely arbitrary, and de- 
pends upon cHoice; but black or violet are 
generally adopted by thofe advanced in life. 

The younger part of the female fex are ac- 
quainted with paint; that is to fay, with a 
compofition which gives a bloom to their 
cheeks, and fets off, to great advantage, the de- 
licacy of their complexions. This paint is not 
the fame as that which our European ladies 
employ for the like purpofe: it, hawever, pro- 
duces a fimilar effeét, and nipkes the fkin foon 
appear wrinkled. } 

Their general head-dref, confiits if, arrang~ 
ing their hair in feveral curls, among which are 

in- 
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inter{perfed {mall tufta of gold or filver flowers, 
‘ haa are fome,’ fays ¥. Du Halde, * who 
ent ‘theirfheads with the figupe of a 
seein bird, named fong-boang, of which 
« antiquity has related many marvellous things, 
* This bird is made of copper or filver gilt, ac- 
* cording to the rank of thofe who wear it, Its 
“wings, extended, lie pretty clofe to their head- 
* drefs before, and embrace the upper part of 
“their temples, while its long, fpreading tail, 
* forms a kind of plume on the top of the head. 
* Its body is directly over the forehead, and the 
* neck and bill hang down ; but the former is 
* joined to the body by an invifible hinge, in 
* order that it may play freely, and move about 
* on the leaft motion of the head. The whole 
“bird adheres to the head by means of its 
* claws, which are fixed in the hair. Ladies of 
‘the firft quality fometimes wear an ornament 
* compofed of feveral of thefe birds united to- 
* gether, which form on their heads a kind of 
*crowg. The workmanthip alone of this or- 
ment ia yery expentive 
Gayg ladies fear alfo a kind of crown, 
made of pafteboaii covered with fine ftuff or 
fk: ghe-forépard of this crown rifes in a 
point above the forahead, and is covered with 
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pearls, diamonds and other coftly ornaments 
The reft of the head is decorated with flowers, 
either natural or artificial, among which are in- 
terfperfed {mall diamond pins. 

It is almoft needlefs to inform our readers, 
that the head-drefs of married and unmarried 
women, in the ordinary clafs, is much plainer, 
and lefs expenfive. It confifts only, efpecially 
if they are old, of a piece of very fine filk, 
which they wrap round their heads, almoft in 
the fame manner as the French ladies do thofe 
broad ribbands which they ufe for a morning 
head-drefs. The Chinefe women call this, pao~ 
tou, a wrapper for the head. 

Among thofe whimfical cuftoms from which 
no nation is exempted, we muft reckon the 
means employed by the Chinefe to preferve 
the fect of their women almoft as {mall as they 
were when they firft came into the world— 
Scarcely is a female child born, when the nurfe 
wraps up its fect, and confines them by a very 
clofe bandage; and this torture muft be en- 
dured until the foot has ceafad to grow. On 
this account, a Chinefe woman rather drags 
herfelf along than walks ; but,a {mall foot ap- 
pears to her {fo valuable a beattty, that fhe never 
thinks the has paid too dear for fuch an ad- 

vantage ; 
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vantage : fhe even voluntarily fubmits to new 
tortures, to prevent her foot from ever becom- 
{ng bigger. Such is the force of cuftom. Some 
attribute the origin uf this practice to jealoufy, 
while others confider it as a political expedient, 
intended to infpire females with a love of foli- 
tude, and to keep them in a continual ftate of 
dependence. In fhort, a Chinefe woman is con- 
demned almoft to perpetual imprifonment in 
her apartment, ahd to be vifible to none but 
her hufband and a few fervants : fhe, however, 
employs as much time every day at her toilette 
as a French beauty who withes to fhine at a 
ball or an opera. 

The drefs of a Tartar‘ lady is fomewhat dif- 
ferent from that of a Chinele. The iobe of the 
former is equally long; but the velt which 
covers it does not defcend fo low. This 
robe is alfo clofe at the top; and the Tartar 
ladies wear, befides, upon their breafts, a kind 
of very large band. Their ufual head-drefs is 
a hat, much like that worn by our ladics at 
prefent, but pluced more towards the back- 
part of the head, and much lefs ornamented. 
They often carry in their hand a long pipe, 
with the ufe of which they are very well ac- 

quainted, 
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quainted. We may fay, after this, every coun- 
try has its own peculiar cuftoms, 

The drefs of a villager differs from that worn 
by thofe who live in towns, and in the fame 
proportion as is remarked in France. It confifts 
of acoarfe linen frock, over which is thrown 
a cotton veft, that defcends to the middle of his 
thigh. He has a pair of large drawers, that rife 
to his girdle, and reach as fa. as the ancle. His 
flippers, or rather wooden fhoes, terminate at 
the toe in a fharp point, which is turned back- 
wards, fomething like thofe worn by our pea- 
fants in fome provinces of France. 

White is the colour for mourning among the 
Chinefe. A fon has no right to wear it while 
his father and mother are alive; but he can 
wear no other for three ycars after their death; 
and, even when this tricnnial mourning is end- 
ed, his clothes ever after muft be of one colour. 
The ufe of filk and furs is forbidden to children 
by the law: it has even prefcribed the time at 
which they may iirft wear a cap, as well as the 
manner in which it muft be giwen them. The 
mafter of ceremonies himfelf places the cap 
upon ticir heads, and addreffes them in the 
following words: § Confider that you now re- 
* ceiye the drefs of thofe who have attained to 
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compared to a large city: thofe of the princes, 
principal mandarins, and people of great for- 
tune, contain four or five outer courts, in each 
of which is a feparate building, with three 
gates; that in the middle is larger than ‘the 
other two, and is decorated with two marble 
lions, which are placed on each fide of it. The 
halls fet apart for receiving vifits are very neat, 
and provided with feats and other pieces of fur- 
niture ; but nothing can be perceived in them 
which marks cither magnificence or, grandeur. 
The apartment where they entertain their in- 
timate friends is equally plain and fimple. 
With regard to thofe ict apart for their women 
and children, they aré inaccelfible to every 
ftranger, were he even the deareft and moft 

intimate friend of the mafter of the houfe. 
The Chincfe gardens arc laid out in fuch a 
manner, that they particularly attra@ the at- 
tention of an European. The Englith were the 
firft people who imitated them ; and we have 
copicd the Englith. In thefe gardens may be 
{een groves, ponds, méuntains}and natural or 
artificial rocks, winding alleys, which condua& 
to different points of view, each of which pre- 
fents a new object, &c. When the ground is 
of fufficient extent, patt of thefe gardens is 
formed 
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formed into a park, in which ftags, does and 
ather wild animals are kept. Fithes and 
aquatic birds are alfo bred in ponds and canals 
made for the purpofe. 

The Chinefe, in common with the ancieftt 
Egyptians, are fond of every thing gigantic. 
According to them, the beauty of a column con- 
fifts in its fize and height; and that of a hall, 
in its great cxtent: all ancient nations. were 
fond of this grotefque architecture. Two pro- 
vinces of China (Chan-tong and Kiang-nan) 
abound with marble fufficient to fupply all the 
reft of the empire ; but the Chincfe are neither 
acquai.ted with the art of cutting it properly, 
nor of applying it for.the purpofes of build- 
ing. They generally employ it in conflructing 
bridges, for threfholds to their doors, and to 
pave their ftrects. Some triumphal arches, 
temples and pagods, arc, however, built of it, 
but without any art or tafle. The Chinefe 
fculptors fucceed little better in cutting it with 
the chifel. 

The Chincfg thew little defire for ornament- 
ing and embellifhing the interior part of their 
houfes: they have neither mirrors, tapeftry, nor 
gilding. They, befides, reccive no vifits but 
ina particular hall deftined for that purpofe. 

This 
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‘This hall is fituated in the front part of the 
houfe, and before.all the reft, in order to pre- 
vent thofe who are admitted into it from hav- 
ing any communication with the inner apart- 
mtnts. Its ornaments confift of large lanterns, 
made of painted filk, which are fufpended from 
the ceiling ; tables, cabinets, fcreens, chairs, and 
abundance of vafes, of that kind of porcelain 
which the Europeans have furpaffed, if we con- 
fider the tafte and figure, though they have not 
been able to equal it in other refpects. The 
furniture, in general, is covered with that beau- 
tiful varnifh which we do not even attempt to 
imitate. It is fo tranfparent, that thé veins of 
the wood may be feenthrough it, and fo bright 
and fhining, that it reflects different objects, in 
the fame manner as glafs. Its fplendour.is not 
alittle heightened by thofe pretty figures which 
are painted upon it, in different colours, or done 
over with gilding. 

The Chinefe neither ufe, nor are they ac- 
quainted with the art of manufacturing rich 
tapeftries, like ours in Europe. "Thofe -ufed 
by the wealthieft people, are of white fattin, 
and have birds, flowers, landfcapes, &c. painted 
upon them. Sometimes they contain alfo, in 
large characters, a few moral fentences, which 
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generally compofe a kind of enigmia. Poor 
people are contented with whitening the walls 
of their apartments ; others cover them with 
that fort of paper which is brought us from 
China, and which people of fortune, in Eu- 
rope, often employ to ornament fome part of 
theirs. 

Their beds (we ftill fpeak of the rich and 
opulent), in winter, are furnithed with curtains 
of double fattin ; and, in fummer, of plain white 
tattety, interfperfed with figures of flowers, 
birds and trees : fometimes they are compofed 
only of very fine gauze, which keeps out gnats 
and mofquitos, and leaves a free paflage for the 
air. ‘The pofts of thefeebeds‘are gilt, painted, 
and ornamented with fculpture. 

The common people ufe curtains only of 
linen, and plain matraffes, ftuffed with cotton: 
in the northern provinces, they fleep upon beds 
confiructed of brick. Thefe fingular beds are 
Jarger or {maller, in proportion to the number 
of the family. They are kept warm by meang 
of a fmall ftove, placed.on one fide, in which 
a coal fire is lighted, while a fmall funnel, thag 
rifes above the roof, gives a paflage to the 
fmoke. Thofe who do not choofe to fleep upion 
the bare bricks, place over them a kind of ma- 

trafs. 
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trafs. {In the morning, this matrafs is carried 
away, and its place is fupplied by a carpet or 
mat; the bed then becomes a fort of couch, 
upon which the whole family fit and work. 
At thefe ftoves the poor people alfo drefs their 
meat, and warm their tea, and even their wine; 
for the Chinefe never drink any thing cold, 
notwithftanding the great heat of the climate. » 

It may well be fuppofed, that, in the fame 
provinces, the beds of people of diftinétion are 
different from thofe of the lower clafs: they, 
however, like thofe of the latter, have nothing 
but ftoves to keep them warm: they are con- 
ftructed in the wall; and the fire istighted on 
the outfide: our ftoves, in Europe, are generally 
placed in the fume manner; but the Chinefe 
are not indebted to us for that cuftom, 


CHAP. V. 
ENTERTAINMENTS OF [HE CHINESE. 


VERY one knows that the ancients 
were very fumptuous and magnificent in 
their repafts, Sovereigns gentrally dined under 


fome piazza of their palace.—Hience, perhaps, 
X2 was 
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was derived that cuftom of princes dining ia 
public, which has been practifed in France, and 
other countries of Europe ; but the jealoufly of 
the orientals will prevent this from ever being 
the cafe in Afia. People of inferior rank, in 
China, never fee the emperor eat; and no 
courtier is admitted to the repafts of the em- 
prefs. 

Thofe of people of diftin@ion are generally 
very fumptuous, and always accompanied with 
the moft ceremonious etiquette. One of the 
Chinefe claffical books prefcribes the following 
rules on this head: ‘ When you entertain any 
¢ one, or eat at his table, pay the ftricteft atten- 
© tion to decency; be careful not to devour 
§ your victuals greedily ; never drink at long 
¢ draughts; avoid making a noife with your 
© mouth, or teeth; and neither gnaw your 
© bones, ner throw them to the dogs; never fup 
‘up the broth that is left, when every one 
€ elfe has done; nor teftify, by exterior figns, 
¢ the pleafure you receive from any particular 
‘kind of food er wine; neither pick your 
© teeth, blow upon wine which is too warm, 
$ mor make a new fauce to whatever is placed 
§ before you ; take {mall bits at a time; chew 
© your vicluals well, and never let your mouth 

7 * be 
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€ be too full,’ The ancient emperors eftablithed 
it asa law, for thofe who might give entertain- 
ments, that they fhould falute each guelt, fe- 
parately, every time they drank. — When we 
read this, we cannot help thinking on our little 
work entitled, Rules of Pobtenefs for Children : 
but we are more in the wrong to abandon it 
altogether, than the Chinefe to adhere to it 
with fo much minutenets. 

The ceremonial of the invitation is no lefs 
complex than that of the entertainment. An 
invitation is not fuppofed to be given with 
fincerity, until it has been renewed three or four 
times in writing. A card is fent on the evening 
before the.entertainment; another, in the morn~ 
ing of the appointed day ; and a third, when 
every thing is prepared, and nothing neceflary 
to be done but to fit down to table. The ma- 
fter of the houfe always introduces his guefts 
into the hall, where he falutes them, one after 
another. He then orders wine to be brought 
him, in a {mall cup, made of filver, porcelain, 
or precious wood, and placed upon a finall var- 
nifhed falver. He lays hold of it with both his 
hands, makes a bow to all the furropnding 
guefts, and advances towards the fore-part of 
the hall, which generally looks into a large 

X 3 court. 
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court. He there raifes his eyes and the cup 
towards the heavens; after which, he pours 
out the wine on the ground. Nothing can 
have a greater refemblance to the well-known 
fibations of antiquity. 

He afterwards pours fume wine into a filver 
‘or porcelain cup, makes a bow to the moft con- 
fiderable perfon in company, and then goes 
and places this cup upon the table fet apart for 
his gueft: but he generally faves him that 
trouble. He alfo, in his turn, calls for a cup of 
wine, and immediately advances to place it 
upon the table intended for the mafter of the 
feaft, who endeavours to prevent him, and 
makes a thoufand apologies and compliments, 
according to the rules of Chinefe politencfs. 
We muft not omit to inform the reader, that, 
at thefe kinds of feafts, each of the guefts has 
a table for himfelf; and that of the maftcr ot 
the houfc is below all the reft. 

A fuperior domeftic, or mailre-@ hotel, con- 
ducts the principal gueft to an elbow-chair, 
which is covered with rich flowered filk. The 
ftranger again begins his compliments, and 
degs to be excufed from fitting in fo honour- 
‘able a place: neverthelefs, he takes his feat. 
The reft of the company follow his example, 

ig 
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in order to abridge the ceremonial ; otherwife 
it would be renewed, for each of them fepa- 
rately. The principal place is always given to 
the perfon of greateft age or dignity, and to a 
ftranger before all others, even. although he 
may be younger, or of inferior rank. 

The tables are ranged in two lines, with a 
large {pace left between them. Scarcely have 
the company taken their feats, when four or 
five comedians, richly creffed, enter the hall : 
they all make a reverence together, and fo low, 
that their foreheads touch the earth four times ; 
after which, one of them prefents to the prin- 
cipal gueft a lift of fuch pieces as they are able 
to perform extempore : he, however, does not 
tell what he has fixed on, until the lift has 
been handed round, and again returned to him. 
The reprefentation commences with the noife 
of drums, which are covered with buffalo’s 
hide, and the found of flutes, fifes, trumpets, 
and {ome other inftruments, ufed by the Chi- 
nefe only, and which, perhaps, would afford 
little pleafure to people of any other country. 

The floor of the hall ferves thefe comedians 
for a ftage; buy, on fuch occafions, it is always 
covered with a carpet. Tlte actors, who are 
about to perform, are placed in fome of the 

X4 neigh- 
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neighbouring apartments, from which they 
come forth wher it is their turn to fpeak. The 
guefts are not the only fpectators of thefe co« 
medies: it is ufual for the mafter of the houfe 
to admit a certain number of people, who fta- 
tion themfelyes in the court, and enjoy a fpec- 
tacle which was not prepared for them. Even 
women may partake of this amufement, with- 
out being obferved: a fmall wicket, made of 
bamboos, interwoven, and covered with a fine 
filken net, permits them to fee the actors, while 
they themfelves are entirely concealed. 

The Chinefe begin thefe repafts, not by eat- 
ing, but by drinking; and the liquor they drink 
mutt be always pure wine: however, the in- 
tendant, or maitre-d hotel, falling down on one 
knee, muft firft invite the guefts to take a gla/s. 
Each then lays hold, with both his hands, of 
that which is placed for him, raifes it as high 
as his forehead, then brings it down lower than 
the table, and afterwards puts it to his mouth: 
they all drink together, very flowly, and at 
three or four draughts, The mafter of the houfe. 
does nvt fail to prefs them to drink, and to fet 
them an example, by fhewing them all round 
the bottom of his’ cup, in order that he may 


excite each of them to imitate him. 
It 
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It is always while they are drinking, that the 
difhes on each of the tables are removed, and 
others brought in. Every gueft has twenty-four 
in fucceffion ferved up to him, all of which are 
fat, and all in the form of ragouts. The Chi- 
nefe never ufe knives in their repafts ; and two 
{mall fharp-pointed fticks, ornamented with 
ivory or filver, fupply the place of forks. We 
muft alfo remark, that they never begin to eat, 
until they are invited by the mastre-d hotel ; and 
that the fame ceremony muft be rendwed every 
time they are going to drink a cup of wine, or 
to attack a new dilh. 

What anfwers to our foup (that is to fay, 
their doull:), whether’of fith or fleth, is never 
ferved up, till towards the middle of the repaft. 
It is contained in a China difh, and is accom- 
panied by {mall loaves, or meat pies. Thefe 
they take up with their {mall flicks, fteep them 
in the foup, and eat them, without waiting for 
any fignal, and without being obliged to keep 
time with the reft of the guefts. The repaft 
continues, and ceremony prelerves its utmoft 
formality, till the very moment in which tea is 
introduced, After tea, the company all rife 
from table, and retire, either {nto another hall, 
or into the garden, where they amufe them~ 

felves, 
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felves, and enjoy a fhort interval of repofe, be- 
tween dinner and the deffert. 

The deffert, like the entertainment, confifts 
of twenty-four different difhes. Thefe are 
fweet-meats, fruits prepared different ways, 
hams and falted ducks, which have been baked, 
er rather dried in the fun, together with thell, 
and other kinds of {mall fifh. The fame cere- 
monies which preceded the repaft, are again 
renewed before the guefts take their places at 
table ; and every one fits down to that at whicli 
he was before. Larger cups are then brought ; 
the matter of the houfe invites the company to 
drink more freely ; and he ftill gives them an 
example, which is commonly followed. 

Thefe entertainments begin towards the 
clofe of the day, and never end till midnight. 
It is cuftomary, as in England, to give fome 
money to the domeftics ; the quality of the en- 
tertainer determines the fum; and this little 
contribution is always carried to the mafter 
himfelf. At firft he refufes to accept it ; but he 
at length confents, and makes a fign to one of 
his domeftics, to take the money, in order to 
diftribute it. This cuftom, however, is only 
practifed when the repaft has been accom~ 


panied with a comedy. 
Each 
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Each then returns to his own home, carried 
in a chair, preceded by feveral domeftics, wha 
carry large lanterns of oiled paper, on which 
the quality, and fometimes the name of their 
mafter, are infcribed in large characters. Who- 
ever ventures to go abroad, at fuch an hour, 
without the fame attendance, would be ftopped 
by the guard. The day following, they never 
fail to return a card of thanks to the officer of 
the watch. 

The Tartars have effected fome change in 
the ancient ceremonial of the Chinefe repafts, 
Salutations formerly were made only after the 
Chinefe manner: at prefent the guefts falute 
one another both after the Tartar and Chinefe. 
Some difhes now in ufe, and formerly un- 
known, were introduced by the fame change 
of power. It may not be improper to remark 
here, that the Tartars are much better cooks 
than the Chinefe. 

We have already faid, that all their difhes are 
cooked in the manner of ragouts; but they 
are all very different in tafte, highly feafoned, 
and much lefs expenfive than ours. ‘ The 
‘ French cooks,’ fays F, Du Halde, ‘ whq have 
‘ refined upon every thing that can awaken and 


*«xcite the appetite, would be much furprifed 
‘to 
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* to fee, that the Chinefe have carried the powers 
‘ of invention, with refpe@ to ragouts, much 
* farther than they, and at a much fmaller ex. 
“ pence.’ Spiceries, and ftrong herbs, combined 
in different proportions, produce this variety. 
With flour, rice, wheat, and plain beans, which 
grow in their own country, or which are pro- 
cured from the province of Chang-tong, they 
can prepare a multiplicity of difhes, all differ- 
ent from one another, both in their appearance 
and tafte. 

Our readers will be, no doubt, aftonithed, 
when we inform them, that, of all the dithes 
ferved up at the entertainmepts of the great, 
none are more efteemed by their guefts than 
ftags’ finews, and the nefts of a particular {pe- 
cies of birds. The former they dry in the fun, 
afterwards cover them over with nutmeg and 
pepper, and fhut them up in a clofe veflel, to 
be ready when they have occafion to ufe them, 
When they intend to drefs them, they firft 
foften them, by fteeping them in rice-water $ 
they then ftew them in that in which kid’s 
fefh has been previoufly boiled, and feafoa 
them with a variety of f{pices. 

With regard té the nets, they are procured 
from the rocks on the coafts of Tong-king, 

Fava 
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ave and Cochintiine, and other neighbouring 
places. They are made by certain birds, the 
plumage of which has a great refemblance to 
that of our {wallows$ they alfo conftru& their 
nefts almoft in the fame, manner, except that, 
inftead of clay, they employ {mall fithes, which 
they have the art of cementing together with 
a kind of {cum that floats on the furface of 
the fea, Thefe nefts are torn from the rocks 
as foon as the young ones have taken flight ; 
for it is the nefts alone, and not the birds, that 
are fought after; and whole barks are loaded 
with this commodity, which becomes a very 
profitable branch of commerce for the inha- 
bitants of thofe places. The propérty of this 
fingular food, is, to give a moft agreeable relith 
to whatever is mixed with it. Other dithes are 
introduced at thefe repafts, which are highly 
prized by the Chinefe, though they might 
found harfhly to the ears of an European 
Apicius.—A Chinefe mandarin eats, with the 
greatelt avidity, the fich of wild horfes, the 
paws of a bear, and the feet of various wild 
animals. The greater part of thefe provifions 
are brought them from Siam, Camboya and 
Tartary, The fait with which they are covered 
before they are tranfported thence, preferves 


them 
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them from corruption. We muft add, that the 
Chinefe have plenty of game, poultry, fith and 
aquatic birds. 

The inhabitants of the fouthern provinces 
feed more on rice than wheat, though there is 
abundance of the latter in the country. They 
form it into {mall loaves, which they bake in 
lefs than a quarter of an hour, by holding them 
over the fteam of boiling water: they are ex- 
ceedingly foft and tender. They are, however, 
more agreeable to the tafte of an European, 
when they have been a little toafted before 
being baked. In the province of Chan-tong they 
make aifo « kind of thin cake of wheat, in the 
compofition of which, {éme herbs are ufed that 
excite and provoke the appetite. The bread 
produced from this mixture is very agreeable. 

Their wines have no refemblance to ours, 
either in tafte or quality: they do not procure 
them from the vine, but from rice. That which 
is ufed for this purpofe is of a particular kind ; 
and there are different methods of employing 
it: the moft common is, ‘to lay the rice to fteep 
for twenty or thirty days in water, into which 
ingredients of a different nature are fucceflively 
thrown ; they afterwards boil it; and, as foon 
as it becomes diffolved by.the heat, it imme- 

diately 
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diately ferments, and throws up a vaporous 
fcum, not much unlike that of our new wines. 
A very pure liquor is found under this fcum, 
which is drawn off, and poured into earthen 
velfels well varnifhed. Of the remaining lees 
a kind of fpirit is made, which is little in- 
ferior in ftrength to fome of ours in Europe: it 
is even fometimes ftronger, and much more 
inflammable. 

The wine made at Vou-fie, a city of the third 
clafs, is much efteemed ; and it is to the excel- 
lence of its water, that the fuperiority of its 
wine is attributed : however, that of Chao-king 
is in greater requelt, becaufe it is confidered to 
be much more Wholefome. Thefe wines are 
tranfported to every part of China; they are 
admitted into the capital ; and the mandarins 
ufe no other at their tables. 

The Chjnefe, or rather the Tartars, ufe alfo 
another kind of wine, of which we can have 
no idea in Europe: it is called dams wine. It is 
very ftrong ; but it has a difagreeable {mell.— 
The fame may be faid of a kind of {pirits pro- 
cured from the flefh of theep. The emperor 
Kang-hi fometimes ufed it ; but we have reafon 
to believe, that he would have preferred fome 
of our Coniac. 

4 Such 
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Suciz is the food, and fuch the liquors which 
the Chinefe ufe at their entertainments. It 
mify be needlefs here to remark, that an enter- 
tainment exceeds the bounds ef an ordinary 
repaft. The Chinefe are naturally fober. Citi- 
zens, in eafy circumftances, live chiefly on pork: 
they eat of it every day ; and, on that account, 
they breed a great number of hogs. Their flefh 
is much eafier of digeftion, and more agreeable 
to the tafte, than that of ours in Europe ; and 
none of thofe inconveniencies are to be appre~ 
hended from this food which are generally oc- 
cafioned by it in other Afiatic countries. The 
Chinefe hams are in high eftimation. 

The common peoples whotare the fuffering 
part in every country, live wery poorly in 
China, as well as elfewhere : they are fatished, 
in times of fcarcity, with the flefh of horfes 
and dogs.— That of cats and rats is alfo fold 
publicly in the ftreets. 

The immenfe population of China prevents 
the eafe and convenience of the greater mumber. 
In fuch a country, an.extenfive commerce 
fieuld be united to the higheft cultivation.— 
The Chinefe have not neglected the latter ; but 
they are act yet fujy fenfible of the impartance 


of the former. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE REJOICINGS. 


E have already feen in what manner 

the emperor of China celebrates the 

vernal feftival. It is celebrated alfo on the fame 
day throughout the reft of the empire. In the 
morning, the governor of every city comes 
forth from his palace, crowned with flowers, and 
entcrs his chair, in which he is carried, amidft 
the noife of different inftruments, whieh pre- 
cede it; a number of people bearing ftandards, 
lighted flambeaux, &c. walk before the mu- 
ficians ; and the chair is furrounded or fol- 
lowed by feveral litters covered with filk car- 
pets, upon which are reprefented, either fome 
illuftrious perfons, who have fupported and en- 
couraged agriculture, or fome hiftorical paint- 
ing on the fame fubje&. The ftreets are hung. 
with carpets; triumphal -arches are erected at 
certain diftances; lanterns are every where 
difplayed, and all the houfes are illuminated. 
A large figure, made of baked earth, reprefent- 
ing a cow with gilt horns, is carried in pro- 
ceffon during this ceremony: forty men are 
Vou. II. Y fome- 
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fometimes {carcely fufficient to fupport it. A 
child, with one foot naked, and the other fhod, 
which is called the Spirit of Labour and Dili- 
gence, follows, and keeps continually beating 
the image with a rod, to make it advance. 
Labourers, armed with their implements of 
hufbandry, march behind ; and a number of 
‘comedians, and people in mafks, clofe the rear, 
whole protcique appearance and attitudes afford 
much entertainment to the populace. 

‘The governor advances towards the eaftern 
gate, as if he intended to go and meet the 
fpring, cand then returns to his palace in the 
fame order. After this, the cow is {tripped of 
all its ornaments ; and 4 prodigious number of 
earthen calves are taken from its bully, which 
‘ are diftributed among the crowd, The large 
figure itfelf is broken in pieces, and diftributed 
alfo in like manner. The governor tren puts 
am end to the ceremony, by making a fhort 
oration in praife of agriculture, in which he 
endeavours to exgite Lis heasers not to neglect 
fo ufeful and valuable an art. 

The Chinefe have alfo two other feftivals, 
which are celebrated with ftill more pomp and 
fplendour than chat now defcribed. One of 
them is on the commencement of the year ; 
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the other is called the feaf of lanterns.’ During 
the celebration of the firft, all affairs, whether 
private or public, are fufpended ; the tribunals 
are fhut; the pofts are ftopped; prefents are 
given and received ; the inferior mandarins go 
to pay their refpetts to their fuperiors, children 
to their parents, and fervants to their mafters. 
&c. * This,’ fays F. Du Halde, ‘ is what they 
© call taking leave of the old year.” All the family 
affemble in the evening, and partake of a grand 
repaft. To this no ftranger is admitted ; but 
they become a little more fociable on the day 
following ; and their whole time de employed 
in plays, diverffons and feafting. The fhops 
are every where fhut; and all the people, 
dreffed out in their richeft attire, go to vifit 
their parents, friends or patrons. Nothing, in 
this refpe@, can have a greater refemblance to 
‘our vifits on the firft day of the new year ; but 
the Chinefe have eftablifhed, as a grand fefti- 
val, what we only confider as an irkfome and 

difagreeabie rule of faetoTable cefemony. 
The feaft of lanterns is fixed for the ffteenth 
day of the firft month; but it begins on the 
evening of the thirteenth, and does not end tif 
that of the fixteenth. It is eafier to defcribe 
this feftival than to difcover its origin, or the 
Y2 period 
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period at which it was firft celebrated. It is 
univerfal throughout the empire ; and we may 
fay, that all China is illuminated on the fame 
day, and at the fame hour. Every city and vil- 
lage, the fhores of the fea, and the banks of all 
the rivers, are hung with lanterns, of various 
fhapes and fizcs. Some of them are even feen 
in the courts, and in the windows of the pooreft 
inhabitants. Rich people fometimes expend 
eight or nine pounds fterling, for one lantern ; 
and thofe which the emperor, viceroys and 
great mandarins ordcr to be made, coft fome- 
times an hundred or an hundred and fifty 
pounds each. The opera of Panurgus, which 
lately gave us a faint {ketch of this ceremony, 
was not carried to fuch a degree of magni- 
ficence. 

Thefe lanterns are very large ; fome of them 
are compofed of fix wooden frames, either 
painted or neatly gilt, and filled up with pieces 
of fine tranfparent filk, upon which are painted 
flowers, animals afft@human figures ; others 

‘are round, and made of a blue, tranfparent 
kind of horn. Several lamps, and a great num- 
ber of ‘wax-candleg, are put into thefe lanterns; 
to the corners of each are fixed ftreamers of 
fattin and filk of different colours; and a cu- 

rious 
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rious piece of carved-work is placed over its 
top. 

The Chinefe are acquainted with our magic 
lantern, which they ufe in this feftival: perhaps 
we have borrowed it from them. 

‘ At other times,’ fays F. Du Halde, ‘ they 
* caufe fhadows to appear, which reprefent 
‘ princes and princefles, foldicrs, buffoons and 
* other characters, the geftures of which are fo 
* conformable to the words of thofe who put 
‘them in motion, that one is almoft induced 
‘ to believe that they fpeak in reality.’ Thefe 
feem to be exaétly the fame as our Ovidres 
Chinoifes, exhibited at the Palais Royal. 

Befides this, they have the art of forming a 
fnake, fixty or eighty feet in length, filled with 
lights, in the infide, from the head to the tail ; 
and of making it twift itfelf into different 
forms, and move about in the fame manner as 
a real ferpent. 

The Chinefe fire-works, fo juftly celebrated, 
are difplayed in all Prarie Varieties during this 
feftival. A large one is exhibited in each quar- 
ter of the city. One of the miffionaries parti- 
cularly mentions two that,appear to be very 
curious. The body of the fire-work reprefented 
a vine-arbour, covered with red grapes, which 
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burnt without being confumed ; and the parts 
that compofed' it, remained a long time before 
they were wafted. They had the appearance of 
red grapes, green leaves, branches, 8c. Sc. 
The other was exhibited in the prefence, and at 
the expence, of the emperor Kang-bi. It began 
by half a dozen of large cylinders, which were 
fufpended from long ftakes driven into the 
earth. Thefe cylinders threw up flames in the 
air, which rofe to the height of twelve feet, and 
afterwards fell down in the form of golden 
rain. 
* Ths fpe@acle,’ fays the former relator, 
* was followed by a large-box,’filled with dif- 
* ferent works, and fufpended fram two pofts, 
§ or pillars, which threw up a fhower of fire, 
¥ with feveral lanterns, and fentences written in 
* large characters of the colour of burning ful- 
* phur, and afterwards fix branched candle- 
* fticks, that formed pillars with different ftories 
‘ of lights, ranged in white and filver-coloured 
* circles, which mai Tw oft beautiful appear~ 
* ance, and in a moment converted the night 
* into day. 
“At fength, the emperor, with his own handa, 
* fet fire to one part of the work, which, in a 
* moment, was communicated to every corner 
rg of 
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* of the place, though eighty feet in length 
“and about forty or fifiy broad. The fire hav- 
‘ing reached feveral poles, and paper figures, 
‘ which were planted in different parts, a pro- 
* digious multitude of rockets, and other works, 
‘ burft into the air, where they feemed to fport 
‘ and play for fome time ; and a great number 
‘of lanterns and chandeliers were lighted up 
‘in an inftant. 

* This {port continued for above half an hour; 
“and, from time to time, violet and bluifh- 
‘coloured flames appeared in feveral places, 
‘which reprefented bunches of grapee-ift & 
‘ vine-arbour, Sc.’ The art of pyrotechny may 
perhaps be carried farther at prefent in France; 
but, in the reign of Kang-h:, the Chinefe were, 
in that refpeét, fupcrior to all Europe. 

The Chinefe endeavour to render every pub- 
lic ceremony as ftriking as poffible. A viceroy 
never quits his palace but with a pomp truly 
regal: his ordinary train confifts of an hun- 
dred men, He is theffGr¥ed in his robes of 
ceremony, and appears in a chair elegantly 
gilt, which is borne upon the fhouldcrs of eight 
domeftics. Two drummers, march before the 
guards, and beat upon copper bafons, to give 
notice of his approach : eight other attendants 

Y 4 carry 
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carry ftandards of wood varnifhed, upon which 
are infcribed, in large charaCters, all his titles 
of honour; after thefe, come fourteen flags 
with the fymbols of his office, fuch as the dra- 
gon, tyger, pheenix, flying tortoife, and other 
winged animals. Six officers, each of whom 
bears a piece of' board fhaped like a large fho- 
vel, on which are written, in large golden cha- 
raCters, the particular qualities of the man- 
datiu : two others carry, one a large triple um- 
brella of yellow filk ; and the fecond, the cover 
in which this umbrella is kept. Two archers 
oirherfeback precede the firft guards ; the latter 
are followed by others, armed with a kind of 
weapons, eompofed of hooked blades, fixed 
perpendicularly to long poles ornamented with 
four tufts of filk, placed at a {mall diitance one 
above another. Behind thefe are two other 
liles of foldiers, fome of whom carry large 
maces with long handles ; others, iron maces 
in the fhape of a {nake; others are armed with 
huge hammers ; $amibofe who are behind 
them, carry long battle-axes in the form of a 
crefcent ; others follow, who have battle-axes 
of a‘different kind; and behind thefe are 
dome-with hooked weapons, like thofe already 
mentioned. But this is not all,—Soldiers, 

armed 
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armed with triple-pointed fpears, arrows, or 
battle-axes, march behind and before two men 
who carry a kind of box, which contains the 
viceroy’s feal. Then come two other drum- 
mers, to give notice of his approach. Two of- 
ficers, having on their heads felt hats covered 
with plumes of feathcrs, and each armed with 
a cane, recommend regularity and good be- 
haviour to the furrounding multitude. Two 
others bear maces in the form of gilt dragons. 
Thefe again are followed by a number of ma- 
giftrates and officers of juftice, fome of whom 
are armed with whips, or flat fticksp=wette 
others carry chains; hangers and filk fearfs. 
Two ftandard-bearers, and a captain, command 
this company, which immediately precedes the 
governor. Pages and footmen furround his 
chair; and an officer always attends him, who 
carries a large fan in the form of a fereem; fe- 
veral guards, differently armed, follow him, to- 
gether with enfigns, and other officers, who are 
alfo followed by a etgenc"il aber of domeftics, 
all on horfeback, who carry various neceflaries 
for the ufe of the mandarin; fuch as a fecond 

cap, inclofed in its cover. 
If he marches in the night-time, inftead of 
flambeaux, as is cuftomary in Europe, large 
lan- 
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lanterns, exceedingly pretty, are darried before 
him, upon the tranfparent part of which, his 
quality, titles, and rank as mandarin, are 
written in very confpicuous characters. Thele 
are intended alfo to give notice to the paffen- 
gers to ftop, and to thofe who are fitting, to 
rife up with refpeé&t. Whoever neglects either 
the one or the other, is fure to receive a fevere 
baftinading. 

This pomp and magnificence, which ac- 
cempanies the march of a viccroy, is much 
inferior to that difplayed by the fovereign, 
‘withes-when, he leaves his palace, upon any 
public occafion, or whenehe goes to Sacrifice 
in the temple of the Tien. The march begins 
by twenty-four drummers, ranged in two 
lines, and twenty-four trumpeters, placed in 
the fame manner. Their trumpets are above 
three feet in length, and about eight inches 
diameter at the lower end: they are made of 


a kind of wood, named by the Chinefe, ov- 
fengehn, and Skah De with rings of gold. 
ka. thape, they pretty much refemble a belly 


“He a 


dnd their found is peculiarly adapted to thats 
the drums. This firft troop is followg 
‘gwrebty-four men, armed with flicks fever Meee 
‘long, varnithed green, and decorated with gilt 
foliage. 
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foliage. Behind thefe march an hundred fol- 
diers, armed with halberds, the points of which 
terminate in a crefcent, and a hundred mace- 
bearers, whofe lances are covered with red 
varnith, interfperfed with flowers, and gilt ‘at 
the extremities. Four hundred large lanterns, 
of clegant workmanthip, and beautifully orna- 
mented, next make their appearance: they 
are borne by the fame number of men, as well 
as four hundred flambeaux, made of a kind of 
wood, which burns long, and diffufes a great 
light. After thefe, come two hundred men, 
carrying lances, fome of which are ornamented 
with tufts of flk of different colours ; others, 
with the tails of foxes, panthers, and other 
animals; twenty-four banners, upon which are 
painted the figns of the zodiac, which the Chi- 
nefe divide into twenty-four parts; fifty-fix 
other banners, on which are reprefented dif 
ferent cluflers of ftars, accordingy to their ar- 
rangement in the heavens; fwghugdred fans, 
fupported by long gijded 3, Mhd having 
the figures of different animals painted upon 
them. Next to thefe appears the emperor, 
{uperbly dreffed, and mounted on a beautiful 
horfe, richly caparifoned. A fuperb umbrella, 
of a prodigious fize, which covefs both the 

prince 
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prince and his horfe, and thelters them from 
the fun, is fupported by thofe who are neareft 
his perfon. An hundred lance-bearers, the pages 
of the bed-chamber, and ten valcts, each with 
a led horfe, furround the monarch : the bridles 
and faddles of thefe horfes are ornamented with 
gold and precious f{tones. 

All the princes of the blood, nobility, prin- 
cipal mandarins, and the grandees of the court, 
in their habits of ceremony, next follow, with 
great ordcr, in two lines. After thefe, five 
hundred young gentlemen belonging to the 
nalace. richly drefled ; a thoufand footmen, in 
red robes, inter{perfed with fowers and ftars 
embroidered in gold and filver; an open chair, 
carried by thirty-fix men, and followed by a 
very large one, which is fhut. The lattcr em- 
ploys an hundred and twenty porters. Each 
of thefe chairs is guarded by fifty men, as well 
as each of tle four large chariots that come 
after. To F the chariots are drawn by ele- 
phants ; Hae inder, by horfes covered with 
ermbroidered houfings. “Bur, what will appear 
ftill more aftonifhing, ja, this grand cavalcade is 
clofed by two thoufand mandarins of letters, 
and two thoufan® mandarins of arms. Our 
kings have-often been attended by feveral thou- 

fands 
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fands of men; but there never were two thou- 
fand men of letters among them. 

Sometimes the great mandarins, and the em- 
peror himéelf, travel in barks, Their attendance 
is then fomething different; but the magnifi- 
cence is almoft the fame. 


CHAP. VII 


PRIVATE DIVERSIONS OF THE CHINESE. 


S the Chinefé employ moft of their time 
A’ in attending to their duty as members 
of fociety, they beftow very little on amufe- 
ments. They are naturally a grave people, and 
feldom affume an air of gaiety, but in com- 
pliance with fome order, or through cuftom. 
They, however, have comedians, and theatrical 
pieces, both comic and tragic; but they have 
no public theatres authorifed by government. 
The greater part of their, ators are ftrollers, 
who go about to the houfes of thofe who are 
able to pay them. About twenty years ago, 
we were much amufed with a Chinefe ballet; 
but we have no reafon to belicve that dancing 
is practifed in China. 

The 
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The pleafure of hunting, which our nobility 
in Europe with to confine entircly to them- 
felves, is free to every perfon in China. Who- 
ever is defirous of enjoying it alone, canfes a 
great quantity of game to be fhut up in a clofe 
park. Every farmer is at liberty to prevent 
the deftruction of his crops, by killing all thofe 
animals which come to ravage his fields. 

Fifhing is confidered by the Chinefe rather 
as an object of commerce and induftry than 
amufement. They catch fith by various me- 
thods: in their great fitheries, they ufe nets ; 
but private people employ a line. They ufe 
alfo for this purpofe; “hr certain provinces, a 
kind of bird, the plumage of which greatly re- 
fembles that of a raven ; but its meck and bill 
are much longer: the latter is very fharp and 
hooked. This bird is trained to catch fith, al- 
moft in the fame manner as dogs are taught to 
purfue game, 

This method of fifhing is praétifed in boats, 
great numbers.of which may be feen on the 
river, about fun-rifing, with the fithing-birds 
perched on their prows. The fifhermen make 
feveral turns with their boats; aft.: which, 
they beat the water very ftrongly with one of 


their oars. The cormorants (for this feems to be 
the 
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the name proper for theée birds}, upon this 
fignal, immediately difperfe themfelves, plunge 
into the river, and, diving, feize by the middte 
whatever fifh they can; they then rife to the 
furface, and each carries its capture to the boat 
to which it belongs. The fifherman receives 
the fith, lays hold of the bird, turns its head 
downwards, and, ftroaking its neck with his 
hand, makes it difgorge all thofe fmal fith it 
has {wallowed, and which are prevented from 
getting into its ftomach, by a ring placed on 
purpofe to confine its gullet. When they have 
done fithing, the ring is taken off, and they 
are then fuffercd to fetd’ It is very remark- 
able, that, if any of the fith are too large, thefe” 
birds mutually affift one another: one takes 
it by the tail, another by the head, and in this 
manner they tranfport it to their mafter. 

There is another method of fifhing, which, 
though very. fimple, is known only te the Chi- 
nefe. They nail a board, about two feet in 
breadth, which is covered with a white fhining 
kind of varnith, upon the edges of a long, nar- 
row boat, from one end to the other. This 
board is placed in fuch a manner, that it flopes 
abnoft imperceptibly, until it reaches the water: 
it is only ufed in the night-time; and it is al- 

2 ways 
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ways turned towards the moon, in order that 
the refle@ion of the light may increafe- its 
brightnefs and fplendour. The fith, which, in 
{porting, often miftake this varnifhed plank for 
the water, on account of its colour, throw them~ 
felves towards it, and fall into the boat. 

The foldiers alfo have a peculiar method of 
fithing with a bow and arrow; the latter of 
which is fixed to the bow by a flring, both to 
prevent it from being loft, and to enable them 
to draw out the fifh which the arrow has 
pierced: others make ufc of tridents, to catch 
large fifh which are fometimes found in the 
mud. 

Thefe are almoft all the amufements in 
which the Chinefe indulge themfelves. They 
are entirely ignorant of all games of chance. 
They have muficians and fingers, as we for- 
merly had ¢roubadours and minttrels ; but they 
are far from having operas, or any regular 
f{pectacle deferving of notice. 

The Chinefe can enjoy no amufements but . 
thofe authorifed by their laws refpedting cere- 
monies, The law has even eftablifhed the cuf- 
tom of having three public entertainments an- 
nually in every city of the third clafs, and de-. 
termined what kind of guefts can be admitted 

to 
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tothem. They mutt be either doctors of un- 
{potted reputation, mandarins of law or arms, 
who have retired from public life, aged heads 
of familics, or citizens diftinguifhed by their 
probity and virtue. The principal mandarin 
of each diftri€t muft always officiate as pre- 
fident, and the law has alfo regulated, in the 
minuteft. manner, every thing that relates to 
the ceremonial of the repaft. This inftitution 
is principally intended to preferve, among the 
people of every diftrit, that mutual regard 
and friendfhip, which is too often forgotten in 
other countriesa neglect which gives rife to 
many quarrels, and fatal difputes. What may 
ferve to prove that ck “Chincfe obferve the 
greateft gravity at thefe affemblies is, that, in- 
ftead of reading the cpigram or ballad of the 
day, as among us, they always read fome ar- 
ticles of the law; and the prefident adds, in 
the name, and by the order of the emperor, 
‘ If we have been affembled here, to this fo- 
“lemn feftival, it is not fo much to enjoy the 
‘ pleafure of eating and drinking together, as 
“to give us an opportunity of encouraging, 
‘and exciting one another to fignalife our 
‘ fidelity towards the prince, our piety towards 
* fathers and mothers, our affection for our 

Vor. Il. Z ‘ brothers, 
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‘brothers, our efteem for our elders, our re- 
* fpeét for our relations, Our attachment to our 
“friends, and our defire to promote peace 
Sand concord among our fellow-citizens and 
‘neighbours.’ * Befides this, the airs which 
the muficians fing, and even the mufic that 
accompanies them, all tend to the fame purpofe 
as the fpeech of the prefident. Such a banquet 
may be called, with great propriety, an affem- 
bly of inftrudtion. 


CHAP. VOL 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CEREMONIES OF 
THE CHINESE, THEIR MANNER OF SA~ 
LUTING WHEN THEY VISiIT. 


HE ceremonies of the Chinefe depend 

more upon pofitive laws, than on cul; 
tom, The law has regulated every thing 
on this head, which to us appears to be 
of very little importance. Every perfon, 
from the chiefs of the firft clafs, to the 
humbleft individual in the loweft, is perfeQly 


* New Memoirs relpecting China, Vol. IV. p. 148. 
acquainted 
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acquainted with the titles he muft give: to 
others, and with thofe that are due to himfelf; 
he knows alfo what marks of politenefs he 
has reafon to expect, and thofe which it is his 
duty to fhew ; the honours he can accept, and 
thofe which he ought to pay. In China there 
are no difputes concerning rank and preceden- 
cy, two points which, in other countries, have 
produced fo many quarrels, occafioned fo much 
bloodfhed, and propagated enmity, that has 
been even tranfmitted to fuccceding genera- 
tions. 

A vifit in China is confidered as an affair 
of very great folemnity~- It requires formal 
preliminaries, with which the Europeans are 
not acquainted, or which, at leaft, they have 
thought proper to lay afide. But let us firft 
fpeak of thofe vifits, which are paid by the 
inhabitants of any city to the governor. They 
are always accompanied with prefents, of more 
or lefs value. [t is cuftomary, alfo, to add to 
them a long varnifhed box, ornamented with 
gilded flowers, and divided in. the infide into 
eight or twelve fmail compartments, which are 
filled with different kinds of fweetmeats. 

As foon as the vifiters have reached the hall, 
in which the ceremony is to be performed, 

Z2 they 
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they all range themfelves in a line, make a pro~ 
found reverence, throw themfelves on their 
knees, and bend their heads even to the earth, 
unlefs the governor raifes them up, which he 
gencially does. Sometimes the moft confider- 
able among them takes a cup filled with wine, 
lifts it up with both his hands, prefents it to 
the governor, and pronounces aloud, by way 
of prayer, To-ifiou, behold the wine which brings 
happinefs. Cheou-tfiou, bebold the wine which 
gives length of days. A moment after another 
advances, and, lifting up fome fweetmeats in 
the fame manner, prefents them, with refpect, 
to the mandarin. Rekold, fays he, the fugar of 
long Life: others repeat the like < ceremonies three 
times, and always with the fame withes. 
When a governor has diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his zeal, and by his mildnefs towards the peo- 
ple, which fometimes happens, the literati 
of his diftri& have recourfe to a peculiar ex- 
pedient, in order to acquaint him, that he is 
univerfally efteemed. They caufe a drefs to be 
made for him, which is compofed of fmall 
f{quare pieces of fattin; fome red, others blue, 
green,-black, yellow, &c. His birth-day is 
chofen as a time proper for prefenting him 
this drefs. which they carry, with great .cere~ 
mony, 
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mony, amidft the found of different mufical 
inftruments. When they arrive, they are in- 
troduccd into the.outer hall, whioh ferves the 
mandarin as a tribunal ; their prefence is an- 
nounced, and the magiftrate himfelf, foon after, 
makes his appearance. They then prefent this 
veftment, and beg him to put iton. The man- 
darin at firftrefufes, and declares he has not me- 
rited that honour; but he at length yields to the 
intreaties of the literati, and the prayers of the 
people. They then make him put on this che- 
quered garment, the different colours of which 
are fuppofed to reprefent all the nations that 
wear different dreffes, and to inform the man- 
darin, that he is worthy of ruling them all. 

He wears this veftment only once ; but it is 
carefully preferved in his family, as a mark of 
diftintion and honour; and it is fo much the 
more valuable, as it appears never to have been 
proftituted. 

A vifit to a fuperior muft always be paid 
before dinner, and it muft be paid, if not faft- 
ing, at leaft before,one has tafted wine. A 
mandarin would confider it as a grofs infult, 
did the perfon who vifits him, in the leaft {mell 
of this liquor. ‘However, if a vifit is returned 
the fame day it is received, it may be done 

Z 3 after 
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after dianer. This is a mark of attention and 
refpe@, which excufes every thing. 

The commencement of every year, certain 
eftablithed feflivals, the marriage of a friend, 
the birth of a fon, the time of his being pro~ 
moted to fome oflice, when any of the family 
dies, or when one undertakes a long journey, 
or when a friend does the fame, &c. are all 
days on which, according tothe rules of Chinefe 
polirenefs, vifits muft be paid and received ; 
and people always carry with them, on fuch 
accafions, certain prefents fuited to the tafe 
and wants of thofe whom they vifit. 

No perfon in Chinacan pay a vifit, without 
previoufly fending a vifiting card, called Tic- 
ifée, to the porter of the perfon to whom the 
honour is intended. This card is of red 
paper, befprinkled with a few gilded flowers, 
and felded up in the form of a fereen. The 
vifiter’s name is written on onc of the folds; and 
the ftyle ot the card is more or lefs refpectful, 
according to the rank and quality of the per- 
fon to whom it is fent.. They will fay, for 
example, ‘ Your Lordthip’s fincere and af- 
‘ feGiionate friend, and the perpetual difciple 
‘of your dottrine, prefents himfelf in that 
‘quality, to pay his refpecéts, and to make 

: * you 
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* you a bow, even to the earth, Tun-cheon- 
* pai” If the vifit is defigned to an intimate 
friend, or to a perfon of ordinary rank, the 
Tie-1fee is, for the moft part, only a leaf of 
plain paper; but if ¢ither the writer, or the per- 
fon who receives it, be in a it is of 
black paper. 

Vifits may be avoided, if thofe to whom 
they are intended be of fuperior rank to thofe 
who propofe to pay them By.weceiving one’s 
Tie-tfée, or card, one is fuppoled to receive the 
vifit. The porter is defired to tell the vifiter 
that, in order to put him to as little trouble as 
poffible, he is begged. not to get out of his 
chair. After which, either on the fame day, 
or on fome of the three fullowing, the perfon vi- 
fited, in turn, prefents a Tze-t/ee, which is only 
fimply received, or followed by a real vifit. 

The following ceremonial is ufed by the 
great, when they accept an intended vifit. We 
fuppofe here, that the perfon who-pays it is 
of diftinguifhed rank. He is firft conduéted, 
without quitting his chair, through’ the two 
outer courts of the tribunal, which are very 
fpacious, and when he approaches the entry 
of the hall, the mafter of the houfe comes to 
receive him. 

Z 4 When 
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When he arrives at.this hall, he finds two 
domeftics, who hold the umbrella and large 
fan of their mafter, inclined towards one an- 
other, and which have hitherto prevented him 
from being feen. The ftranger himfelf is 
concealed behind a large fan, which is held by 
one of his attendants, and who never retires 
until his mafter is near enough to falute the 
perfon whom he has come to vifit. 

‘Then commence all thofe formalities, which 
are fo minutely pointed out in the Chinefe 
book of ccremonies. This book determines 
the number of falutations that one muft make, 
by bending the head towards the breaft, the 
terms that muft be ufed, the titles of honour 
neceffary to be given, the reciprocal genuflec- 
tions each muft make, and the fteps they 
muft take to be fometimes on the right fide, 
and fometimes on the left. The mafter of 
the houfe, by a motion of his hand, invites the 
ftranger to enter, and at the fame time pro- 
nounces only the word Zfin-/fin; the viliter re- 
plies by Pow-can, that is to fay, I dare not; after 
which they both enter. The mafter of the 
houle then refpectfully falutes the chair which 
is-deftincd for him, he even wipes it with his 

robe, 
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robe, to remove the duft, or rather to make 
him obferve that the ‘chair is clean. 

As foon as they are feated, the vifiter, with a 
grave and ferious air, explains the motive of 
his vifit. The perfon vifited replies with the’ 
fame gravity, and frequently bends his body. 
They muft both fit upright, avoid leaning 
againft the back of the chair, caft their eyes a 
little downwards, have their hands placed on 
their knees, and their feet ftretched out, and in 
the fame direction: the leaft air of abfence, or 
inattention, would be confidered as an infult. 

A little time after, a domeftic, properly 
drefled, brings in, upon a‘tea-board, as many 
cups of tea as the hall contains perfons. The 
manner of taking the cup, of carrying it to 
the mouth, and of returning it to the domeftic, 
form fo many articles of the book of ceremo- 
nies, which muft all be obferved with the moft 
rigid minutenefs and punctuality. 

The ceremonies at departure are equally 
formal, though of lefs confequence. The 
mafter of the houfe conduéts you to your 
chair, he fees you enter, and waits until the 
porters have taken it up. You then bid 
him once more adieu, and he again returns you 
the compliment. 

We 
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We have alrcady faid that vifits generally 
are accompanied with prefents; when that is 
the cafe, to the Tse-t/%e, or vifiting card, is ad- 
ded a Liy-tan. This is a piece of red papery 
upon which are written the name of the per- 
fon who fends the prefent, and the number of 
the articles that compofe it. If the vifiter 
comes in perfon, he delivers the billet himfelf, 
which the mafter of the houfe receives with 
his own hand, and afterwards delivers to one 
of his domeftics. A profound bow is gene 
rally the return by way of thanks. The billet, 
however, is never read until the vifiter has 
retired, aud it is then that the perfon for 
whom the prefents are intended, receives or 
rejects fuch of them as he thinks proper. The 
billet is always kept, if the whole or any part 
of them are accepted. In the former cafe a 
note of thanks is written; the fame thing is 
done if only a few articles are felccted, with 
this difference, that thofe which are returned 
are mentioned in the note. If nothing is kept, 
the billct is only fent back, but always accom- 
panied with another, in which the perfon, 
for whom the prefent was intended, begs to be 
excufed, and returns thanks. Pv-fe, cry they, 
thefe are pearls; I dare not touch then, 

If 
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If the perfon, who makes the prefent, thinks 
proper to fend it by one of his dotheftics, to- 
gether with a Tie-s/ée, it is received with the 
fame ceremonies as if it were prefented by 
the mafter. Sometimes a card is fent, figni- 
fying the intention of fending a certain pre- 
fent ; in fuch a cafe, the perfon to whom the 
offer is made, marks with a pencil the articles 
which he accepts, and they are immediately. 
bought and fent him. A note of thanks is 
then written, to which is added, if any of the 
articles are returned, 2 u-fi, with regard to the 
ref, they are valuable pearls. We have al- 
ready faid that the ufe of pearls is forbidden in 
China. 

Epiftolary correfpondence, even between 
private individuals, is always attended with 
certain eftablifhed ceremonies, and thefe be- 
come more complicated, if one writcs to a pere 
fon of rank or diftin@tion. It is then necef- 
fary to ufe a piece of white paper, whiclr has 
ten or twelve folds: the letter muft begin on 
the fecond, and the Ggnature muft be written 
on the laft. 

The charaéters employed are alfo different 
according to the circumftances. The {maller 
they are, they are confidered as fo much the 

more 
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more refpectful. The words ufed, and the dif- 
tance left between the lines, are alfo to be fuited 
to the rank of the perfon to whom the letter 
is addrefled. But in all cafes whatever, 
the ftyle muft be different from that ufed 
in common converiation. Two feals muft 
alfo be affixed to it, one over the fignature, 
and the other above the firft characters 
of the letter, Some are contented with plac- 
ing a feal upon the fmall bag, which ferves 
it as acover; of thefe there are various kinds, 
fome of which are ornamented with a beauti- 
ful border: another cuftom, which we have 
ftolen from the Chinefe; but among them the 
cover muft always be double. On the firft are 
written thefe two words, Nuy-han, the letter is 
within. ‘The packet is inclofed in a fecond 
cover, thicker than the former, which is alfo 
partly covered by a band of red paper, on which 
are traced out, in large characters, the name 
and quality of the perfon to whom the letter 
is addreffed. On one fide is wiitten, in {maller 
characters, the name of the province, city or 
place, where he refides; on this cover they 
likewife write the date. This fecond bag is 
clofed at both ends, and a feal is placed upon 
each of thefe, with the words Hou-fong, that 
isto fay, fecured and fealcd, 
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The manner of faluting in China, even 
among people of moderate rank, is much lefs 
expeditious than ours... Something more is 
required there than fimply bowing or lifting 
the hat. A common falutation conftfts in 
joining both hands together before the breaft, 
moving them in an affectionate manner, bend- 
ing the head a little, and reciprocally pro- 
nouncing Tfin-fin, a complimentary word, 
which has almoft the fame fignification as thofe 
that we ufe when we fay your humble fervant. 
When one meets a perfon of fuperior rank, 
it is then neceffary to join the hands, raife 
them above the forehead, afterwards bring 
them down to the carth, and make a profound 
bow with the whole body. 

When two perfons who are acquainted meet 
after an abfence of any time, they both fall 
on their knees oppofite onc another, bend their 
bodies to the earth, then raife them up, and re- 
peat the fame ceremonies two or three times. 
At an ordinary intervicw, the common phrafe 
how d’ye do? is ufedy and the anfwer is: very 
avell, thanks to your abundant felicity, Cao-lao-ye- 
hung-fo. When the Chinefe fee a man who 
is in good health, they fay, to him Yung-/2, 
that is to fay, profperity is paintéd in your looks; 


you have a happy countenance. 
When 
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When a Chinefe gives himfelf any trouble 
to oblige another; Ah! fays the latter, you are 
lavifp of your beart! When the fervice is ren- 
dered, Ste-fou-tia, fays the péerfon on whom 
the obligation is conferred, my thanks cannot 
bave an end. Does any one offer to do a piece 
of kindnefs to another—the anfwer is, Poucan, 
Poucan, Powcan; I dare not, I dare not, I dare 
not. it is alfo cuftomary, at the end of a 
fumptuous banquet, to fay to thofe who have 
been entertained, Yeou-man, or Tai-man; we 
have given you a poor reception; we have treated 
you very ul, 

When two mandarins, of equal rank, meet 
in the ftreet, they never quit their chairs; each 
joins both hands, moves them downwards, 
then raifes them to the forehead, and this fa- 
lutation is repeated until they are out of each 
other’s fight ; but if one of the two be of higher 
yank than the other, the latter orders his chair 
to ftop; if he is on horfeback, he difmounts, 
and makes a profound bow to his fuperior. 
In a word, politenefs in China is as prevalent 
even in villages as in cities; and, as it has been 
eftablithed into a law, it is attended with as 
little fincerity in the one as in the other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. YX. 


PRECEDING CONTINUED. 


MANNER OF CONVERSING. FORMS- O8- 
SERVED IN CERTAIN CASES. 


Chinefe, who addreffes his fuperior, 

fpeaks neither in the firft nor in the’ 
fecond perfon. He will not fay J, nor will 
he fay you. He will fay, for example, if he 
{peaks of a favour received, the fervice which 
his lordfbip bas rendered to his little fervant, has 
been very acceprable to him, A fon, who fpcaks 
to his father, never ftyles himfelf his fon, but 
his grandfon, though he may be the oldeft of 
the family, and perhaps father of a family 
himielf. 

He will alfo often make ufe of his own 
name, that is to fay, of the name given him 
at that period, for the Chinefe have different 
names, in fucceffion, agreeable to their age 
and rank. ‘The family name is that which 
is given them at their birth; it is common to 
all thofe who are defcended from the fae 
grandfather. A month after, the mother and fa- 
ther give a diminutive name to their fon, which 

3 is 
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is generally that of’.a flower, animal, &c. 
This name is changed wher’ the youth begins 
to make fome progrefs in his education at a 
public {chool ; the mafter then beftows upon 
hjm fome flattering appellation, which the 
pupil adds to his family name. When he has 
attained to manhood, he requefts a new name 
ftom his friends, and this he retains during 
life, unlefs he has the good fortune to rife to 
‘fome dignity. He is then honoured with 
another, fuited to his talents and office. No 
other miuft be afterwards given him, not even 
that of his family ; but here, as well as every 
where elfe, people of very high rank difpenfe 
with this attention, , 

We have already fpoken of the pomp with 
which a viceroy appears in public. The ho- 
nours paid him when he depatts from a pro- 
vince, which he has governed with equity, 
moderation, and prudence, are very fatterin 
becaufe they are voluntary. Scarcely has he 
left the capital, when he finds, on the high- 
way, for tle {pace of two or three leagues, 
tables ranged at certain diftances, each of which 
is furrounded with a long piece of filk, that 
hangs down to the earth. On thefe wax can- 
dlee are placed, even in the open day; perfumes 

are 
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are burnt upon them, and they are loaded 
with a profufion of viGuals, and various kinds 
of fruit, while tea and wine are prepared for 
him on others. 

’ ‘The people throw themfelves on their knees 

as he paffes, and bow their heads even to the 
earth ; fome fhed tears, or at leaft pretend to 
do fo ; others beg him to difmount, and receive 
the laft teftimonies of their gratitude; fome 
prefent him wine and fweetmeats, and others 
frequently pull off his boots, and give him new 
ones. ‘Thefe boots, which, perhaps, have 
been ufed only one moment by the manda- 
rin, are confidered as a valuable monument. 
Thofe which are- firft taken off, are: placed in 
a kind of cage, and fufpended over the gate 
by which he quitted the city. The reft are 
preferved by his friends, with the fame care 
as a French warrior would preferve the fword 
of Turenne or of Bayard. 


Vou. IL. Aa CHAP. 
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GCHAP. X. 


TRADE OF THEI CUINESE. THEIR MANNER 
OF BUYING AND SELLING. 


FE do not pretend to be the panegyrifts 

of the Chinefe. In no country is 
miftruft more neceflary than in China ; it is 
even authorifed by cuftom and by law. Who- 
ever intends to make a purchafe muft carry 
his bal4nce with him, otherwife he runs a great 
rifk of being cheated in the weight of the 
picecs which he receives. We have already 
faid, that their weight alone regulates their 
value. The merchant confiders it as an efta- 
blifhed maxim, that the buyer’s intention is 
to give as little as poffible, and even nothing, 
if the vender would confent. The latter, by 
the fame manner of reafoning, thinks himfelf 
authorifed to draw as much from the other as 
he poffibly can. It is not the merchant, fay 
they, who.cheats, it is the buyer who cheats 
himéelf. 

The internal commerce of China is im- 
menfe ; that of all Europe is by no means to 
be compared with it; but, on the other hand, 

its 
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its foreign trade is, much inferior to that of 
any of the grand comfhercial powers of Eu- 
rope. 

The great number of canals and rivers by 
which China is interfe€ted, tend greatly to fa- 
cilitate the conveyance of every kind of mer- 
chandife, and its prodigious population occa» 
fions a rapid fale. A fingle merchant often 
tranfports to one city fix thoufand caps, pro- 
per for the feafon, and they are all fold in 
three or four days. It is, befides, not at all 
expentive to commence fhop-kecper in China. 
A family poffefs often but one crown, and 
fometimes Jefs, yct with this flender ftock 
they begin trad¢é; they purchafe provifions, 
which have always a furc and ready fulc; the 
profits thence arifing enable them to deal to 
a larger extent, and at the end of afew years 
it is not uncommon to fec a petty fhop con- 
verted into a warchoufe. 

The moft frequented fairs of Europe afford 
but a faint piture of that immenfe number of 
buyers and fellers, with which the large cities 
of China are continually crowded. We may 
almoft fay, that the one-half are employed in 
over-reaching the other. It is above all againft 
ftrangers that the Chinefe merchants exercife, 

Aaz2 without 
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without any fenfe of thame, their infatiable 
rapacity. Of this F. Du Halde gives a ftrik- 
ing example, which might be fupported by 
many others. ‘ The captain of an Englifh 
6 veflel bargained with a Chinefe merchant, at 
© Canton, for feveral bales of filk, which the 
‘ latter was to provide againft a certain time. 
‘When they were ready, the captain went 
‘ with his interpreter to the houfe of the Chi- 
‘nefe merchant, to examine whether they 
“were found and in good condition. On 
‘ opening the firft bale, he found it according 
“to his with, but all the reft were damaged 
“and good for nothing. The captain, on 
“this, fell in a great paffion, and reproached 
‘the Chinefe merchant in the fevereft terms 
‘ for his difhonefty. The Chinefe, after having 
‘heard him for fome time, with great coolnefs 
© replied, blame, fir, your knave of an inter- 
* preter; he affured me that you would not in- 
“ {pect the bales.’ 

The lower clafs of people are, above all, 
very dexterous in counterfeiting and adulter- 
ating every thing they fell. Sometimes you 
think you have bought a capon, and you re- 
ceive nothing but fkin, all the reft has been 
{cooped out, and its place fo ingeniouDy filled, 

that 
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that the deception cannot be difcovered, till 
the moment you begin to eat it. 

The counterfeit hams of the Chinefe have 
been often mentioned. They are made of a 
piece of wood, cut in the form of a ham, 
and coated over with a certain kind of earth, 
which is‘covered with hog’s fkin. The whole 
is fo curioufly painted and prepared, that a 
knife is neceffary to dete the fraud* 

The robbers in China fignalize themfelves, 
alfo, by the dexterity and ingenuity which 
they difplay in their profeffion. They feldom 
have recourfe to acts of violence; they in- 


* Numberlefs are the inftances which might be given 
of the dexterity of the Chinefe in over-reaching ftrangers. 
Mr. Ofvecé relates, that having obferved, one day, a blind 
man carrying about for fale, fome of thofe trees called 
by the Chinefe Fo-4a1, he purchafed one, which, to ap- 
pearance, had fine double red and white flowers, but on 
clofer examination, when he got to his apartment, he 
found that the flowers were taken from another tree, and 
that one calyx was fo neatly fitted into the other, with 
nails made of bamboo, that he fhould {carcely have dif- 
covered the deceit, had not the flowers begun to wither. 
The tree itfelf had buds, but not one open flower. ‘I 
‘learned, from this inftance,’ addy Mr. Ofgeck, * that 
“thofe who deal with the Chinefe, muft ufe the utmoft 
‘ circumf{pection, and even then they will run a great rifk 
© of being cheated,’ 
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troduce themfelves into a houfe, either pri- 
vately, or by forming fome connexion with 
the family. It is as difficult in Clrina to guard 
again{t robbery, as it is to apprehend the cri- 
minal in the fa@. 

The Chinefe are not at all fitted for mari- 
time commerce. Seldom do any of their vef- 
fels. ever go beyond the ftraits of Sunda. 
Their longeft voyages towards Malacca ex~ 
tend only to “chen; towards the ftraits, as far 
as Batuvia; and northward, as far as Ya- 
pan. Their commerce with this ifland, con- 
fidering the articles of exchange which they 
procure at Camd/oya, or at Sim, produces them 
cent. per cent. 

Their trade with the Manillas is much lefs 
profitable ; their gain, generally, is about fifty 
per cent. It is rather more confiderable at 
Batavm, and the Dutch, befides, fpare no 
pains to invite the Chinefe among them. 
Chinefe traders go alfo, but lefs frequently, to 
Achen, Malacca, Ther, Patan, Ligor, belong- 
ing to Siam and Cochinchina. From thefe 
places they bring gold and tin, but efpecially 
objets of luxury for the table, and fome other 
more neceflary articlcs. 

One great obftacle to the progrefs of ma- 

ritime 
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ritime commerce among the Chinefe, is their 
indifference refpeCting that head, and the bad 
conftruction of their veffels. This they them- 
felves acknowledge; but to attempt to remove 
it, according to them, would be derogating 
from the laws, and fubverting the conftitution 
of the empire. 


CHAP. XI. 
FUNERAL RITES. 


HESE are confidered by the Chinefe 

as the moft important of all their ce- 
remonies. The day of one’s death is always 
very {plendid in China, and people receive 
more honour and homage at that period, than 
ever they did when alive. 

A few moments aftcr a perfon has expired, 
he is dreffed out in his richeft attire, and with 
every badge of his dignity. H€c is then placed 
in the coffin which -has been purchafed for 
him, or which he himfelf had provided in his 
life-time ; for one of the moft anxious cares 
that engage the attention of a Chinefe, is to 
prepare himfelf a coffin, and not to delegate 

Aa4 that 
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that bufinefs to his fucceffors. Thofe, often, 
who arc not worth above nine or ten piftoles, 
employ the greater part of their money for this 
purpofe. Sometimes the coffin remains twenty 
years ufclefs in the family, and is confidered 
by the head of it, as the moft valuable piece of 
furniture in his poffefflion. In cafes of poverty, 
when all other means fail, the fon often fells 
himfclf, or bccomes a flave, to procure his fa- 
ther a coffin. 

Rich people frequently expend a thoufand 
crowns to have a coffin of precious wood, or- 
namented with different colours. Thofe of ci- 
tizens, who are only in eafy circumftances, 
are much lefs expentfive. They are formed of 
ftrong planks, fix inches in thicknefs, and 
often more, which laft for many years. In 
order that they may better refift the inyuries of 
time, they are daubed over with pitch and bi- 
tumen, and afterwards varnifhed, which pre- 
vents them from exhaling any difagreeable 
imell. 

The cuftom of opening dead bodics is not 
pradiifed in China, It would be confidered 
there as an act of cruelty, worthy of punith- 
ment, to feparate the heart and entrails from 
the body, in order to inter them apart. The 

Chinefc 
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Chinefe would be no lefs fhocked and offended, 
to fee, as in Europe, the bones of people de- 
ceafed, heaped one upon another. A Chinefe 
is fure of being always buried cntire, unlefs 
he has loft fome of his limbs by accident. 
Their manner of interment is generally as fol- 
lows: They firft fprinkle, in the bottom of 
the coffin, a imall quantity of lime; they then 
lay the body in it, taking care to place its head 
on a pillow, and to add a great deal of cotton, 
in order that it may remain more fteady, and 
be prevented from fhaking. They ufe cotton, 
likewife, with fome other means, to preferve 
the body in the fame pofition in which it is firft 
placed. The lime and the cotton ferve alfo to 

receive the moifture which may iffue from it. 
In this manner the body remains expofed 
feven days, but thefe may be reduced to three, 
if any fubftantial reafon fenders it neceffary. 
During this interval, all the relations and 
friends, who are purpofely invited, comé and 
pay their refpedts to the deceafed. ‘The neareft 
relations cyen remain in the houfe. The cof 
fin is expofed in the hall of ceremony, which 
is then hung with white, but fome pieces of 
black, or violet-coloured filk, are here and 
there interfperfed, as well as fome other orna- 
ments 
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ments of mourning. Before the coffin is placed.. 
a table, upon which ftands the im@§e of the 

deccafed, or a carved ornament infcribed with 

his name. Thefe are always accompanicd 

with flowers, perfumes, and lighted wax 

candles. 

It is cuftomary for thofe who cnter the hall, 
to falute the coffin, in the fame manner as if 
the perfon it contains were ftill in life. They 
proftrate themfelves before the table, and knock 
their forcheads feveral tunes apainft the earth; 
they afterwards place upon the table fome per- 
fumes and wax candles, which they have taken 
care to provide for that purpofe. The inti- 
mate friends of the deceafed, or thofe who are 
fuppofed to have been fo, accompany thele ce- 
remonics with frequent lighs, and other marks 
of forrow, either real or pretended. 

The falutation which they have made to the 
body of the deceafed, is returned by the eldeft 
fon, accompanicd by his brothers. The latter 
come forth from behind a curtain, which hangs 
on one fide of the coffig, but they do not 
walk, they creep on the ground, and drag 
themfulves along, until they reach the {pot 
where thofe ftand whom they are going to fa- 
lute. After which, without rifing up, they 

return 
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return in the fame manner to their former fta- 
tion. The fame curtain conceals alfo the wo- 
men, who every now and then fend forth dif- 
mal and mournful cries. 

Thofe who come to pay their refpects in 
this manner to the dead, are afterwards con- 
ductcd into another apartment, where they are 
treated with tea, and fometimes with dried 
fruits and fweetmeats. A diftant relation, or 
fome intimate friend of the family, is deputed 
on fuch an oceafion te be matter of the cere- 
monies ; he introduces the vilitors, and in like 
manner accompanies them to the door when 
they are about to depart. 

Thofe who live in the neighbourhood of the 
place go in perfon to pay their refpedts to the 
deceuted, but thofe who arc indifpofed, or 
whole habitations are at too great a diftance, 
fend a note of cacufe, which is entrufted to 
the care of a domeftic. All thefe vifits are af- 
terwards returned by the eldeft fon of the de- 
ceafed, but complimentary billets are generally 
fubftituted for real vifits. The cuftom is not 
to be at home when he calls. 

The relations and friends of the deceafed 
are again informed of the day fixed for per- 

forming 
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forming the funeral rites. Few of them ever 
fail te attend, according to invitation. 

The proceffion commences by a troop of 
men, who march ina fingle file, carrying dif- 
ferent figures, made of pafteboard, fome of 
which reprefent flaves, others lions, tigers, 
horfes, &c. Other troops follow, who walk 
in two files; fome of thefe carry ftandards, 
fome flags, or cenfers, filled with perfumes; 
while others play plaintive and melancholy 
airs, on different mofical inftrumeuts. We find 
that mufic has been always ufcd at the funeral 
ceremonies of every ancient nation. Thefe 
muficians immediately precede the coffin, 
which is covered with a canopy in form of a 
dome, and entirely compofed of violet-coloured 
filk ; its four corners are ornamented with the 
like number of tufts, made of white filk, very 
neatly embroidered, and covered at the top 
with net-work. The coffin is placed upon the 
bottom of this machine, and is carried by fixty- 
four men. The eldeft fon, clothed in a can- 
va{s frock, having his body bent and leaning 
on a ftaff, follows near the coffin ; and behind 
him his brothers and nephews, but neither the 
one nor the other are dreffed in canvafs, 

Next come the relations and friends, all clad 

in 
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§n mourning, and followed by a great number 
of chairs, covered with white ftuff, which con- 
tain the wives and female flaves of the de- 
ceafed. Thefe thew particular marks of for- 
row,’ and make the air refound with their cries; 
but in general the lamentations of the Chinefe, 
in fuch ceremonies, are fo methodical, fpite of ‘ 
all their noife, that an European would be in- 
duced to confider them as the effects of cuf- 
tom and art, rather than the natural effufions 
of a mind agitated and oppreffed with grief. 
When they arrive at the burying place, the 
coffin is depofited in a tomb appropriated for 
it, not far from which there are tables ranged 
in different halis. Thefe tables have been ex- 
prefsly prepared for the purpofe of giving a 
repaft to the affiftants, which is ferved up, after 
the ceremony, with the ercateft fplendour. 
This repaft is fometimes followed by frefh 
marks of homage rendered to the corpfe; but 
thefe arc often changed into thanks returned 
to the eldeft fon, who anfwers only by figns. 
But if the deceafed was a grandce of the empire, 
a certain number of his relations never leave 
the tomb for one or two months. There they 
refide, in apartments which have been previ- 
oufly prepared for them, and they rencw the 
marks 
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marks of their grief and forrow every day, t0« 
gether with the children of the deceafed. 

The magnificence of thefe funeral ceremo- 
nies is augmented, in proportion to the dignity 
and riches of the deceafed. In the proceffion 
which attended the corpfe of the cldeft brother 
of the emperor Kang-hi, there were morc than 
fixteen thoufand people, all of whom had par- 
ticular offices affigned them relating to the ce- 
remony. 

Burying places in China are always fituated 
at a fmall diftance from a city or town, and 
generally upon fome eminence. It is ufual to 
plant pines and cypreffes around them. We 
find that this cuftom ‘has ‘cxifted, at the fame 
period, in different nations who never had the 
Jeaft communication one with another. The 
form of the Chinefe tombs‘is various, according 
to the different provinces, and according to the 
fituation of thofe for whom they are intended. 
‘The poor are contented with placing the cofhn 
under a fhade, covered with a roof of thatch ; 
others enclofe it in a fmall building of brick, in 
the form of atomb. Thofe of people in afflu- 
ence are in the figure of a horfe-fhoe, well 
whitened, and finifhed with great tafte; but 
thofe of the mandarins, and great people, are 

3 much 
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much more fumptuous and elegant. A vault 
is firft conftruéted, in which the coffin is fhut 
up; over this vault is raifed’a pyramid of earth, 
well beat together, about twelve feet in height 
and ten in diameter. A layer of lime and fand 
laid over this earth, makes a kind of platter, 
which renders the whole very durable and 
folid : various kinds of trees are planted around 
the tomb, in regular order. A large and long 
table of white marble, well polifhed, is placed 
before it, upon the centre of which are to be 
fcen a cenfer, accompanied by two vafes, and 
the fame number of candlefticks, of exquifite 
workmanthip. But this is not all, a great 
number of figures,: reprefenting officers, eu- 
nuchs, foldiers, faddled horfes, camels, lions, 
tortoifes, &c. are ranged round the tomb in 
different rows; and F. Dx Halde affurcs us, 
that the whole produces a very flriking effed. 
It appears, at leaft, more calculated to make 
a deep impreffion upon the multitude, than the 
coftly decorations of our funeral monuments 
in Europe. 

Some of the Chinefe have carried their filial 
attachment fo far, as to preferve in their houfes, 
for three or four years, the bodies of their de- 
ceafed fathers. Mourning continues in China 

three 
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threc ycars, and Auring that long interval they 
abftain from the ufe of flefh and wine; they 
can affift at no enteftainment of ceremony, nor 
can they frequent any public aflembly. When 
they have occafion to go abroad, which is even 
not permitted them at firft ; the chair in which 
they are carried is commonly covered with a 
white cloth. Thefe are general rules for every 
Chinefe who is in mourning ; but thofe who 
preferve the bodies of their fathers in their 
houfes for feveral years, impofe on themfelves 
2 great many other duties: they ufe no other 
feat, during the day, but a ftool, covered with 
white ferge, and no other bed, but a plain 
mat, made of reeds, which ig placed near the 
coffin. 

When a Chinefe dies in a province in which 
he was not born, his children have a right to 
tranfport the body to the burying-place of their 
anceftors. This right has been even converted 
into an indifpenfable duty. A fon, who fhould 
be wanting in this refpe€t, would be difgraced 
in his family, and his name would never be 
placed in the hall of anceftors—a place referved 
to honour their memory, of which we {hall 
fpeak hereafter. Befides this, the coffin can- 
not be carried through any town; it muft be 

conveyed 
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conveyed round part of its circumference, 1n 
order to regain the direGe road. Permiffion 
from the emperor fometimes. abridges thefe 
difficulties, but it is forbidden, in any cafe 
whatever, to inter a perfon lately dead in the 
grave of another, unlefs it has intirely loft its 
former figure. : 

With regard to the hall of anceftors, it is a 
vaft building, confidered as common to all the 
branches of the fame family, and deftined for 
the following purpofe: All thefe branches re- 
pair thither at a certain feafon of the year. 
Sometimes they amount to feven or eight thou- 
fand perfons, whofe fprtune, dignity, and rank 
in fociety are all very different, but there no 
diftinétion is known. The man of letters, the 
mechanic, the mandarin, the labourer, arc all 
on a level in thefe afflemblies: age alone regu- 
lates precedency. The oldeft always takes 
place of ali the reft, even although he may be 
the pooreft in company. 

The diftinguifhing ornament of this hall 
is a long table fet againft the wall, upon which 
is generally feen the image of one of their an- 
ceftors, who has filled fome office of diftinc- 
tion in the empire, with honour to himfelf, or 
who has been rendered illuftrious by his ta 
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lents and: abilities. Sometimes it contains only 
the names of men, women, and children be- 
longing to the family, infcribed upon tablets, 
together with their age, the day of their death, 
and the dignities they enjoyed at that period ; 
thefe tablets are ranged in two rows, upon 
fteps, and are only about a foot high each. 

It is in {pring that thefe relations affemble 
in this hall, They fometimes repair thither 
in antumn alfo, but a ftri@& obfervance of this 
cuftom is not always neceflary. The only pri- 
vilege allowed to the richeft on thefe two oc- 
cafions, is to prepare an entexainment, and to 
treat the whole family at their own expences. 
We mutt obferve, that the entertainment ap- 
pears to have been prepared for their anceftors 
only, and that they firft pay refpe& to their 
memory ; for they never permit themfelves to 
touch a bit of any thing, until an offering has 
been made to them. 

The homage rendered to anceftors in this 
hall, which is confecrated to them, does not 
free the Chinefe from the obligation they are 
under, of vifiting their real burying place once 
or twice a year. It is generally in the month 
of April that they difcharge this duty. They 
begin by plucking wp the weeds and bufhes 

3 that 
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that furround the fepulchre, after which they 
renew thofe ordinary marks of refpect, affec~ 
tion and grief, which were fhewn at the fu- 
neral; and conclude by placing wine and pre- 
vifions upon the temb, which ‘ferve to dine 
their affiftants. 

Such are the marks of honour which the 
Chinefe pay to their deceafed relations, and 
which they conftantly rencw in mémory of 
them. Thefe at firft were, perhaps, the fim- 
ple dictates of nature, fupported by cuftom, 
but at prefent they are eftablifhed into a law, 
which cannot be broken with impunity. Con- 
fucius faid, Render to the dead the fame duty and 
refpeé? as if they were fill prefent and alive, 
This is only an advice ; but the counfels of 
Confucius have in China become precepts. 

It may, perhaps, be fuperfluous to obferve, 
that families, who are very poor, have no hall 
to honour the manes of their anceftors. They 
are fatisfied with placing the names of their 
neareft relations, who have departed this life, 
in the moft confpicuous part of their houfes. 
We muft not fearch for the manners and cuf- 
toms of a nation among the poorer fort of peo~ 
ple; they can neither fet ah example them- 
felves, nor imitaté that of others, 

Bbh2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


VIEW OF THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
THE CHINESE. 


NE muft have been cotemporary with 

the ancient Chinefe, to be able to {peak 

with any certainty of their primitive charac~ 
ter. ‘That which they have at prefent, has 
been acquired, it is the fruit of long difcipline, 
and of four thoufand years habitude. Mon- 
taigne has jaid, that cuflom becomes a fecond 
nature ; it is at leaft certain, that it impairs 
and greatly corrupts the firft. The following 
we confidér as a ftriking example. If we take 
a furvey of all the different provinces of France, 
we fhall find in each particular features and 
marks of character, which diftinguifh their 
various inhabitants, and which even point out 
their difference of origin. It would be in 
vain to expect any information of this kind 
from rank or dignity. If, in the like manner, 
we caft our eye over the Chinefe empire, a 
perfe&t uniformity will be obferved in the 
whole, and all will appear to have been caft 
in the fame mould. Hence it happens. that 
the 
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the Chinefe, in general, are a mild and.affable 
people; polite even to excefs; circumfpedt in 
all their a@ions, and always attentive to weigh 
the confequences of every thing they are about 
to attempt ; more careful not to expofe their 
prudence to danger, than to preferve their re- 
putation ; as fufpicioys of ftrangers, as they 
are ready to take advantage of them; too 
much prepofleffed with a notion of their own 
importance, to be fenfible of their defects, and 
entertaining too high ideas of their own 

knowledge, to feek for inftruction from others, 

We muft confider this nation as an ancient 

monument, refpeCtable by its duration; ad- 

mirable in fome’of its parts, defective in others; 

the immutable ftability of which has, how, 

ever, been attefted by a duration of four thou- 

fand years. 

This bafe, fo folid, is fupported by one 
{ingle pillar; that progreffive fubmiffion, which 
rifes gradually from the bofom of a family, 
even to the throne. In other refpedts, the 
Chinefe have their paffions and caprices, which 
even the law does not always attempt to re- 
prefs) They are naturally litigious, and in 
China, as well as in other countries, a man 
may, if he choofes, ruin himfclf by too often 
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giving employment to the tribunals. They 
are fond of money, and what im France or 
England would be accounted ufury, is only a 
rettibution, authorifed in China. A Chinefe 
is vindiGive, though not fond of purfuing vi- 
olent means to fatiate his revenge ; thefe are 
prohibited, but he generally gains his end by 
craftinefs or ftratagem, and confequently with, 
impunity. Great crimes are very uncommon 
among the Chinefe, vices much lefs fo, and 
the law neither fearches after nor punifhes 
them, but when they offend againft, and vio- 
late public decency. 

The manners of the Tartars, who fubdued 
China, differ confiderably from thofe of the 
conquered nation. They have borrowed its 
cuftoms, but they ftill retain’thcir original 
charaGter. A Tartar is obliging and liberal, 
am enemy to eyery fpecics of diffimulaticn, 
and more defirous of enjoying his fortune 
than of increafing it. In all affairs, even in 
thofe of the cabmet, he difcovers a pcnetra- 
tion and acutenefs which greatly leflen their 
difficulties ; and in tranfactions of {maller mo- 
ment, he diiplays that expeditious activity 
which may be juffly called the foul of bufinets. 
His ready and quick judgment accomplithes 
its purpofe better, and more in feafon, 

than 
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than the profound and flow meditation of the 
Chinefe. In a word, the fuperiority which 
the Tartars have over the Chinefe in point of 
arms, is not the only thing which diftinguifhes 
them; they can even difpute the prize with 
them in other refpedts. 

But if we are defirous of finding, among 
the Chinefe, opennefs of temper, benevolence, 
friendfhip, and, laftly, virtue, we muft not 
feek for it in citics, but in the bofom of the 
country, among that clafs of men who have 
devoted themfelves to labour and agriculture. 
A Chinefe ruftic often difcovers moral qua- 
lities, which would add a luftre to the -eha- 
racter of men of the moft exalted rank. Tt 
appears that rural life naturally infpires fenti- 
ments of benevolence; by continually receiv- 
ing the gifts of nature, the mind is enlarged, 
and men are infenfibly accuftomed to diffufe. 
them to thofe around them, In fhort, one 
nuuft have very little knowledge of the Chi- 
nefe annals, to be ignorant that China has 
produced great men of every kind, and taken 
from all clafles. Thefe people indeed, fuch 
as they exift at prefent, are, to every other na~ 
tion of the earth, the moft curious monument 
that has been handed down tv us by the re~ 
mote antiquity. 

Bb4 BOOK 
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B O O K VI. 





LITERATURE, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
OF THE CHINESE. 


CHAP. I. 


CHINESI LANGUAGE, 


HE Chincefe language js not only one 
of the moft ancient in the univerfe ; it 
joins alfo to this advantage, that of being, 
perhaps, the only language of the carly ages, 
which is ftill fpoken and living. But, has not 
this language varied? has it undergone no al- 
teration during the courfe of four thoufand 
years? and, is the modern Chinefe the fame as 
that which was fpoken by the cotemporaries of 
Yao ?’ This we cannot affirm, and fupport our 
affertion by undifputed proofs ; but every pro-~ 
bability concurs to eftablith their identiry, and 
gives us reafon to believe, that this language 
has remained always and invariably the fame. 
Firft, 
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‘Firkt, We do not perceive in hiltory,noreven 
in the moft fabulous traditions, a fingle fact 
tending to occafton any doubt of the language 
fpoken by the ancient Chinefe being different 
from that ufed at prefent. 

Secondly, China has never changed its in- 
habitants: the pofterity of thofe people who 
firft formed an eftablifhment there, ftill fubfifts.. 
If, at fome known periods afterwards, revolu- 
tions have occafioned any mixture of other 
nations with the primitive people, it appears,’ 
at leaft by the moft authentic monuments, that ‘ 
the ancient language has always been predo-, 
minant, and that the new fettlers have learned 
and fpoken it, as the Mantchew Tartare, after 
their conquett. 

Thirdly, The moft intelligent and difcerning 
of the literati unanimoufly agree, that the firft 
chapters of the Chow-ding were written under 
the reign of Yao (2300 years before Jefus 
Chrift), or, at the lateft, under that of Yu: fe- 
veral fpecches of the firft emperors are there 
related, word for word ; and it is not probable 
that the language of thefe princes wag different 
from that of the hiftorian. 

Fourthly, Time has refpeQfully preferved 
the compliment addrefled by an old man to 

Yao, 
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Yao, and the anfwer returned by that prince * 

Two fongs have been alfo preferved, which 

were compofed under the fame reign +. 
Fifthly, The moft ancient infcriptions in 

China are all in Chinefe, even thofe which 7% 

caufed to be engraven on a rack near the fource 


* “Qne day, when Yao was making 2 tour through his 
f empire, an old man cried out, from the middle of the 
* ctowd— May Heaven, © great prince, preferve your 
“tife for-many years! May it grant you a numerous 
# potterty, and render you mafter of all the treafures of the 
* univerfe !"--“ You are deceived in your withes,” re~ 
® plied Yao “ many cares attend great riches ; a numerous 
* progeny occafions much uneafinefs; and long life often 
*£ becomes difgutting of itfelf.”"—.« To haye great riches,” 
* returned the old man, ‘f and to pour them into the bofom 
* of the unfortunate, is the true fource of plezfure. If 
“ Heaven hath blefled with a virtuous and mno¢ent pofte- 
“ rity, the more numerous they are, the more agreeable it 
* is to be a father. If virtue reigns in the world, one can- 
“ not live too long with thofe who obey its di@lates : if it 
“be neglected, we retire, and enjoy at in a folitude, and 
“ rife afterwards on a yadiant cloud, even tu the throne of 
“ the Chang-ti.”* 

= One of the fongs is as follows: ¢ When the fun be- 
* gins his courfe, T fet mylelf to labour; and when he 
“dofcends below the horizon, I fink into the arms of fleep; 
“1 quench my thirft with water from my own well; I feed 
“on the fruits of my own ficlds.—What, therefore, can I 
¢ gain or Jol by the power of the emperor ?” 


of 
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of the Yellow River, when, by the command, 
ef Y20, he undertook to dire& its courfe. 

Sixthly, Separated from all other nations of 
the world by their political canftitution, as well 
as by the natural barriers of their empire, the 
Chinefe have borrowed nothing from foreign, 
literature. Their King, the depofitories of their 
hiftory, laws, and of the doétrine of the early 
ages, were the only books which employed the 
attention of the learned ; for honours and for- 
tune were infeparably annexed to the know- 
ledge of thefe literary monuments. Confidered 
as models of tafte, they thence derived rules for 
the art of writing ; they copied them, learned 
them by heart, and endeavoured to imitate 
their ftyle: even at prefent, every man of let- 
ters, who piques himfelf upon fine writing, 
dares not employ a fingle word in his ‘com- 
pofitions which is not to be found in the King, 
and which has not been confecrated and efta- 
blifhed in other ancient claffical books. The 
emperors themfelves, in all their edicts, imitate 
their ftyle and diGtion with the moft {crupulous 
minutenefs. This refpect for antiquity muft 
pndoubtedly have been very unfavourable to 
any innovation in the langyage. 

With regard to the language {poken at pre- 

fent 
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fent by the vulgar, it can hardly be fuppofed 
not to have experienced feveral changes. The 
moft confiderable of thefe have, however, af- 
fected only the pronunciation, which, if we 
may judge by the rhyming of the oldeft verfes, 
appears, indeed, to be fomewhat varied, but 
only in a few words. This difference muft be 
very {mall, and fcarcely perceptible, fince the 
Chinefe players act theatrical pieces, at prefent, 
written a thoufand years ago ; and they are ftill 
underftood throughout all China. 

The Chincfe language, as extraordinary as 
the people who fpeak it, has no relation what- 
ever with any known language ; and its genius 
is Juch, that no laws of analédgy can compre-~ 
hend it. It has no alphabet, All the words 
which compofe it, confift of one fyllable only, 
and are very few in number, Thefe words al- 
ways remain the fame; that is to fay, mono- 
fyllables, even when two are united to fignify 
one fingle thing: whcther they are written or 
pronounced, they remain always feparate and 
diftinét, and are never blended into onc, as the 
French words 4on and jour are blended, to form 
the word bonjour. 

Thefe monofyllables never produce but one 


found. When they are written by the Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean alphabet, they begin by the letters ob. 
teh, f, g or j, 1, b, d, m,n, ney py fr tf, Vy o6: the 
final letters are 4, ¢, 1, 0, 01, ou, u,/,%, gn. The 
middle of Chinefe words confifts of vowels and 
confonants, which produce only one found, 
and are always pronounced as monofyllables, 

The Chinefe language contains only about 
three hundred and thirty primary and radical 
words: fome Chinefe dictionaries make then’ 
amount to four hundred and eighty-four. On 
the firft view, it would appear, that this {mall 
number of expreffions muft conftitute a lan~ 
guage very poor, and abounding in monotony, 
But we fhall entertain a quite different idea of 
the Chinefe language, when we are informed, 
that the fenfe of thefe primitive words may be 
multiplied almoft without cnd, by.the abun- 
dance and variety of accents, infiections and - 
afpirations ufed, and by other changes of the 
voice which pronounces them. 

The Chinefe diftinguith two principal ac- 
cents ; the ping, that is to fay even, without ele- 
vating: or depreffing the voice. The accent 
ping is divided alfo into ting, clear, and tcho,. 
objcure, or rather into open and mute. The accent 
tfe is fubdivided alfo into fchang, fharp, kin, 
grave, and jou, re-entering. ‘The tone is chang, 

when 
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when one raifes the voice at thé end of a word, 
as when the negative so is prosounced with 
great emphafis and force; it is kim when one 
depreffes the voice, like a timid child, who ans 
{wers with relu€tance, and pronounces very 
feebly the s of the word yes, When the accent 
is jou, the voice is drawn back, as it were into 
the throat, like a man who, by fome fudden 
emotioa of fear, or through refpect, {tops fhort, 
and hefitates at the laft letter of a word. The 
afpiration, which has place on certain words 
which begin by the letters c, 4, p, #, {till adds to 
thefe varieties. 

Thefe differences in the pronunciation, are 
fufficient to make a total change in the fignifi. 
cation of the words. We fhall here give fome 
examples.-The word tchs, pronounced by 
lengthening the #, and with a clear tone of 
voice, fignifies mafter, lord ; if it is pronounced 
in an uniform tone, lengthening the 4, it figni~ 
fies Aog ; when pronounced lightly, and with 
rapidity, it means Aitehen; and when articulated 
with a ftrong voice, depreffed towards the end, 
it expreffes a pillar. 

The word 4m conveys various fignifications, 
according to the manner in which it is accented 

or 
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ot pronounted. fs fignifies 4 jot; tra, paw 
rents; tsin, a kind of rice; gfn, totally; tsin, te 
exhanf ; tin, the name of a river, dec. 

The word po, according to the different in- 
fle€tions of the voice, has eleven different fig 
nifications : it expreffes, in turn, a g/a/s, fo bosl, 
to winnow rice, to prepare, liberal, an old woman, 
to break or cleave, ever fo little, to water, inclined, 
captive. We muft not believe, what fome tra- 
vellers have told us, that the Chinefe chant in 
fpeaking. All their inflections of the voice are 
fo fine and delicate, that they efcape the greater 
part of foreigners. Thefe accents, fo fugitive, 
are, however, véry fenfible to the ear of a Chi- 
nefe, who catches them with the fame eafe as 
a Frenchman underftands the different pro- 
nunciations of the words /’vau, /’as, lots, which 
ftrike the ears of an Englifhman, or a Ger- 
man, with the fame found. 

The uniting and combining of the Chinefe 
words, is another caufe of their abundant mul- 
tiplication. By the conjun@ion and combina- 
tion of thefe primary monofyllables, a Chinefe 
can exprefs every thing he has accafion for; 
by thefe he modifies, extends and limits the 
fenfe of the radical words, and gives to his 

thought _ 
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thought all the juftnefs and precifion it is cax 
pable of receiving. 

Mou, for example, fignifies a tree, wood ; but, 
when united to other words, it acquires a new 
fenfe and meaning. Mou-/eao fignifies wood 
prepared for building; mou-lan, wooden bars ; 
mou-bia, a box; mou-fiang, a prefs; mou-tfang, 
a carpenter; mou-cul, a mufhroom; mou-nu, a kind 
of {mall orange; meu-fing, the planet Jupiter ; 
mot-mien, cotton, 8c. 

Ngat, or rather gai, fignifies love; je-gai, 
ardent love, tse-gai; the love of a father towards a 
fon; king-gat, love mixed with refpect; hi-gai, blind 
and exceffive love, &c. One of the miffionarics 
has reckoned up more than a hundred different 
modifications of this fingle word gai. 

It may be eafily perceived, what abundance 
and aftonifhing variety muft refult from this 
art of multiplying words. The Chinefe lan- 
guage, therefore, has names for every thing 
that exifts; terms proper for explaining every 
want, ,every fentiment, and every art; and 
words tliat exprefs every circumftance, and 
point out the {malleft differences by which any 
propofed objeét may be modified. Inftead of 
thefe five words, cilf, dull, ox, deifer, cow, the 


Chinei¢danguage affords a multitude of others, 
which 
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which exprefé the different yeliés of their ages, 
their deftination, and the different varieties in 
the colour, figure and fecundity of thefe ani- 
mals. Every time that a cow produces a calf, 
fhe acquires a new name, and ftill another when 
fhe becomes barren. An ox, fed for a facrifice, 
has a particular name, which is changed when 
he is conducted to the altar, The time, the 
place, and the nature of the facrifice, always 
give occafion to new ones. This is alfo the 
cafe with the emperor’s palace: a whole dic- 
tionary might be formed of all the words that 
are employed to point out the different parts 
of which 1t confifts—words, which are, in a 
manner, confecrated fpr that purpofe only, and 
for which others are fubftitutcd, when it is ne- 
ceffary to mention the palace of a prince or 
of any of the mandarins. 

All the Chinefe words are indeclinable, and 
the greatcr part of them may, in turn, become 
verbs, adverbs, fubftantives and adjcClives: 
their refpective arrangement in the phrafe de- 
cides the quality which they afflume. An ad- 
jeCtive always precedes a fubflantive. The 
Chinefe are acquainted with three pronouns 
only, which are perfonal ; ngo, J; 1, thou ; ta, 
he; and thefe become plurals, by adding the 

Vor. IL. Cec particle 
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partile men. This particle indicates alfo the 
plural of all nouns; as, for example, ma, a 
horfe; ma men, harfes; ta, he; ta men, they. 

The Chinefe verbs have no other tenfes but 
the pretent, the paft, and the future. When 
they are preceded only by perfonal pronouns, 
they are in the prefent; the addition of the 
particle /eao, indicates the paft; the parficles 
thang, or hoe, point out the future. 

We muft here confine onrfelves to this ge- 
neral fketch of the Chincfe language . to enter 
into a particular detail of the mechanifm and 
grammatical conftruction of it, would require 
a feparate work.—And we fhall not enlarge 
upon the hiftory, origin and compofition of the 
Chincfe characters, concerning which fo much 
has been written already. It will be fufficient 
to remark, that their number is extended to 
eighty thoufand, and that the greater part of 
the literati fpend their whole lives in ftudying 
them. We muft not, however, imagine, that it 
is indifpenfably neccifary to be acquainted with 
them all: eight or ten thoufand are fufficient 
to enable onc to exprefs ‘onefelf with eafe, and 
to read a great many books. The greater part 
of the literati are mafters of only fifteen or 
twenty thoufand of thefe characters ; and very 

3 few 
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few of their doors ever attain to a knowledge 
of forty thoufand. 

It may be proper here to remark, that, in 
the Chinefe, there are four diftin& languages. 
Firft, the Kau-auen, or language of the Aig, 
and other claffical books of antiquity.—It is 
not fpoken at prefent; but the fpecches con- 
tained in the Chou-hing, and the fongs of the 
Chi-kine, prove that it wis fpoken in the carly 
ages. This language, or rather this dition, is 
fo laconic, that it is almoft impofhble for thofe 
who have little pratice in reading the Chinefe 
authors, to underfland it, the ideas are fo ac- 
cumulated, fo crowded and wyrapt up im the 
words, as one of the ‘mifhionaries eapreffes it. 
Nothing can exceed this manner of writing : 
it unites the preateft cnergy, and depth of 
thought, with boldnefs of metaphor, {plendour 
of imagery, and harmony of ftyle: but the 
Kou-cuen is erceedingly difhcult to be under- 
flood, and requires very laborious meditation; 
however, the moft eminent of the literati un- 
derftand it, and read it with as much pleafure 
as a man of letters in Europe reads Horace and 

Juvenal. 
Secondly, the Ouemichang.— This is the 
language ufed in compofitions where a noble 
Cc2 and 
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and‘ clevated flyle is requifite. It is never 
{poken; but certain fentences, and compli- 
mentary expreflions, are fometimes borrowed 
from it. The Ouen-tchang has not (though it 
approaches near it) the fame laconic brevity, 
and majeftic fublimity, as the Kou-oucn; it is, 
however, concife, natural and eafy, and abounds 
with a variety of grand and beautiful cxpref- 
fions. It is equally proper for every kind of 
ftyle, and for every fubje&t, which it greatly 
embellifhes: but it is not much adapted to the 
ambiguities of metaphyfics, and the formal and 
rugeed diction ufed in treating of the abftradl 
{ciences. 

Thirdly, the Ayuan-boa, which is the Jan- 
guage of the court, of people in office, and of 
the literati.—It is underftood throughout the 
whole empire : courtiers and ladies pronounce 
it with much gracefulnefs, efpecially at Pe- 
ding, and in the province of Kiung-nan, where 
the court formerly refided. The Acuan-hoa ad- 
mits of fynonimous expreflions, to moderate 
the brevity of monofyllables ; of pronouns and 
relatives, for the connedling of phrafes, and 
peripicuity of Ryle; of prepofitions, adverbs 
and particles, to fupply the want of cafes, 
moods, tenfes and numbers, which have place 
in other languages. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Htang-tan.—This is a kind of cor- 
rupted language, or provincial dialect, {poken 
by the lower claffes in China. Every province, 
every city, and almoft every village, has its 
own. Befides the fenfe of the words, which 
varics in a great number of places, they are fo 
altered by diverfity of pronunciation, as to be 
almoft unintelligible. 

The Chinefe literati diftinguifh five princi- 
pal kinds of writing. The firft is named Kou- 
ouen. This is the molt ancient of all; and there 
fearcely remains the leat veftige of it at pre- 
fent. The fecond, Tchoang-t/év, fubfifted tll the 
end of the dynafty of the Tcheou: it is that 
which was ufed in the time of Confucius. The 
third, Li-ie, began with the dynafty of Tfa 
The fourth, Hmg-chou, is employed in print- 
ing, as the Roman and /fa/e Setters in Europe. 
The fitth, Tas-t/’e, was invented under the Han. 
{t is a kind of writing, or rather painting, with 
a pencil. It requires a light and experienced 
hand ; but it greatly disfigures the characters. 
It is feldom ufed but-in the preferiptions of 
phyficians, in the prefaces of books, and in- 
{criptions of fancy, &c. 

The Chinefe annex great merit to the talent 
of tracing out characters with tafte and correct- 

Cc3 nefs: 
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nefs: they often prefer them even to the moft 
clegant painting; and there are fome of them 
who will puicha‘e, at an exorbitant rate, a page 
of old writing, when the charaQers appear to be 
well formed. They pay particular honour to 
them, even in the commoneft books ; and if, 
by chance, any of the leaves fall off, they col- 
lect them with the moft refpectful attention, 
To apply them to the meaneft of purpofes, or 
to tread them under foot in walking, would be 
a profsand unpardonable violation of decency 
ahd politeness, It even often happens, that 
workmen, flich as malons and yoiners, dare not 
allow themfelves the liberty of tearing a printed 
leaf of paper, which may happen to be fixed 
to a wall, or piece of wood. 

The ancient Chinefe were as litle acquainted 
with punctuation as the ancient Grecks and 
Romans. ‘The modern Chinefe, from a refper 
for anuquity, never venture to employ them 
in works of an elevated ftyle, nor in any com- 
polition which is to be prefented to the em- 
peror. Jlowever obictire the Amz may be, 
they are printed without points, unleis they are 
accompanied with commentaries, and intended 
for the ufe of Rudents, 
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CHAP. I. 
CHINESE POLTRY. 


MPLOYED only in ufeful fludies, and 

fuch as may conduct to fortune, the 
Chinefe, in gencral, fet very little value on 
poetry. Seldom does the art of making verfes 
engage the attention, or obtain the rewards of 
government. ‘This iludy is generally purfucd 
trom tafte, or to dill up a vacant hour ; but it is 
never followed a. a profeflion. The Chinefe fay 
of a man of letters, that he has the talent of 
making good veries, almoft in the fune manner 
as if one fhould praife, in Europe, a captain of 
dragoons, for being an excelent performer on 
the violin. A tafle for poetry is, however, 
pretty general in China; and there are few 
Chineie writers who have not devoted fome 
part of their Icifure hours to the mufes. The 
example of the celebrated T/eag-nan-fong, who 
Never wrote verfes,,is even cited as fomething 
very extraordinary; he is compared, for this 
reaion, to the Hower hui-tang, which would be 
the moft beautiful and perfect of flowers, ware 


it not deftitute of Imell. 
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When rules are drawn from nature, they are 
cvery where almoft the fame. The Chinefe art 
of poetry differs, therefore, very little from 
that of Horace and Boileau. We may judge 
of this by the precepts laid down in the frag- 
ment of a Chincfe baok, entitled Ming-tchong. 

‘To make a goed poem, the fubjeét mutt be 
© interefting, and treated in an attracting man- 
“ner; genius muft fhine throughout the whole, 
‘and be fupported by a graceful, brilliant and 
‘fublime diction, "The poet ought to traverfe, 
‘with a rapid flight, the exalted regions of 
* philofophy, but without deviating from the 
‘narrow paths of truth, though it is not ne- 
© ceffary that he fhould entirely confine hin- 
“ {elf to that dull round. Good tafte will only 
€ pardon fuch digreffions as bring him towards 
© his end, and which exhibit it to him in a more 
© flriking point of view. Difappointment muft 
© attend him, if he {peaks without fpeakinx to 
‘the purpofe, or without defcribing things 
‘with that fire, with that force, and with that 
* energy, which prefent them to the mind as 
“a painting docs to the cycs. Elevation of 
* thought, continued imagery, loftnefs and har- 
‘mony, form true poetry. One muft begin 
éwith grandeur, paint every thing expreffed, 

fotten 
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£ foften the thades of thofe which are of leaft 
« importance, colleét all into one point of view, 
‘and carry the reader thither with a rapid 
‘flight. Poetry fpeaks the language of the 
‘ paffions, of fentiment, and of reafon: but, 
‘when it lends its voice to men, it ought to 
‘ affume the tone proper for the age, rank, fex, 
* and prejudices of each.’ 

The Chinefe verfification has its rules ; and 
it is attended with no lefs difficulties than the 
French. The choice of poetical expreffions is, 
#bove all, very embarraffing. Chinefe verfes 
admit only of the moft energetic, picturefque, 
and harmonious’ words ; and they muft be al- 
ways ufed in the fame fenfe in which they 
have been employed by the ancients. In one 
of the editions of the poctical works of the em- 
peror Kang-h, who died in 1722, the editors 
have carried their attention fo far, as to juftify, 
by examples drawn from the greateft poets, all 
the expreffions which that prince made ufe of. 
Such a labour, undoubtedly, indicates and fup- 
potes a chafte and dclicate tafte in a nation, 
Vach verfe can contain only a certain number 
of words, all of which muft be ranged accord- 
thg to the rules of quantity, and terminate in a 
thyme. The number of verfes which compofe 

a ftrophe 
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a ftrophe is not determined; but they mutt be 
uniform, and prefent the fame diftribution of 
rhymes. The {mall number of poetical expref- 
fions which are contained in the Chinefe lan- 
guage, has rendered it neceflary to extend the 
poetical licenfe to a great length in this refped. 
The Chinefe poets are allowed to employ a 
blank verfe in every four. 

As the Chinefe pocts have not the fame re- 
fources as Europeans, in the attracting fitions 
of mythology, they iupply the deficiency occa- 
fioned by the want of thofe beauties which 
our poetry derives fiom this aid, by feveral 
different methods.—Firf}, by bold and ingeni- 
ous metaphors, fuited to the {pirit of their lan- 
guage. The eagle, for example, is ftyled, in 
their verfes, the hof? of the clouds ; the jack-daw, 
the bird of fpeech; a mat upon which one re- 
potes, the kingdom of fleep; the lamb, the fucker 
on its knees; the head, the fanchuary of reafon; 
the ftomach, the laboratory of aisments ; the eyes, 
the fiars of the forehead ; the ears, the princes of 
Bearing ; the nofe, the mountain of fources, &e. 
Secondly, They ufe the names of feveral ani- 
mals in an allegorical fenfe: thus, the dragon, 
tyger, kite and fwallow, fupply the place of 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury and Flora, Thirdly, 

They 
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They often borrow beautiful expreffions from 
their King, which they have the'art of intro- 
ducing aptly, and with great propriety. To. 
fignify a bufband and’ wife, they make ufe of 
the word Tong-fin(thofe who have only one heart), 
an expreffion of the Chi-king. They call wi- 
dows and orphans Tex-Aiong, the poor of Heaven. 
Fourthly, They are able alfo to procure great 
affiftance from the mauncts and cuftoms- of 
high antiquity, of which they prelerve fen- 
tences 3 and they fometimes imitate the man- 
ner of {peaking praCiiled in thofe remote ages. 
Their hiftory, the actions and repartees of 
their emperorsy the maxnus of their ancient 
literati, furnifh them alfo with a great number 
of beautiful and agreeable allufions, which have 
often great force and tlrength. For example— 
A painter, of the dy nally of the Zang, when he 
was about to paint an angry tyger, never took 
up his pencil, until he had tuft given a {pur to 
his imagination, by copious draughts of flrong 
liquor: hence Hua-beu (to parnt the tyger ) fig- 
niles, at prefent, todrink bard. A’ philofopher, 
to avoid the iron hand of perfecution, having 
retired to a defert, found pothing but a peach- 
tree and a cryflal fpring ;, hence comes the 
expreflion Tas-yuen (a peach-tree, and a fpring), 

to 
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to firnify the folisude of the fage. An emperor, 
obferving a hedge of large bamboos, the roots 
of which were furrounded by vigorous fhoots, 
exclaimed, Bebald the fymbol of a father happy m 
bis children! Jn allufion to this expreffion, the 
pocts have fince faid Tchoucfien (fhoot of the 
bamboo), to fignify @ fon worthy of fucceeding his 
father. A widow, whofe memory has been pre- 
ferved by hiftory, cut off her nofe, in order 
that fhe might not be forced to enter a fecond 
time into the marricd ftate ; and, at prefent, to 
fay of a woman, that /he cel! mst cut of her nofe, 
conveys an inucndo replete with the bittercft 
fatire. Thele examples prove, that genius, ima- 
gination, and enthufiafm, are not fufficient 
to form a Chincfe poct. To thefe gifts of Na- 
ture, he muft add alfo the riches of erudition, 
which can be acquired only by ftudy and appli- 
cation. 

The Chi-king is the moft valuable treafure 
of the ancient Chinefe poctry, and holds the 
third rank among the canonical books, This col- 
leétion contains three hundred poetical picces, 
extracted from a much morc voluminous work, 
which was preferved in the imperial library of 
the Trbcou. The Chinefe are indebted for this 
work to Confucius, who revifed and arranged 

it 
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it in the year 484 before the Chriftian zra. 
The Chi-king is divided into three parts; the 
firft, entitled Koue-fong, The Manners of King- 
doms, contains poems and fongs, which were, 
current among the people, and which the em- 
perors, when they made a tour through the 
empire, ordered to be colleéted, that they might 
thence be enibled to judge of the ftate of public 
manners. The fecond, called 2%, excellence, 
is divided into Tu-ya and Siuo-va, great and 
Little exceli nce; thefe two fedtions contain odes, 
fongs, hymns, clegics, fatires, epithalamia, &c. 
The third part, named Song, praifes, contains 
hymns and verfes, which were fung at faeri- 
fices, and in ceremonies prattifed in honour 
of anceftors. All the literati agree that fe- 
veral of thefe poetical pieces bear evident marks 
of being written in the time of Ouen-ouang, 
and of ou-cuang, his fon, that is to fay, that 
they are as old as the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury before our ara; the reft appeared under 
the different reigns of the following emperors, 
ull Confucius. The praifes of the Chinefe can 
never be exhaufted when they fpeak of the 
fublimity, foftnefs, fimplicity, and ancient 
tafte of thefe pieces ; they confeis that all the 
fucceeding ages have not been able to produce 
any 
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any thing which can-be put in competition 
with them: The fix virtues, fay they, are like 
the foul of the Chi-king ; »o age has been able 
to wither the brilliant flowers with which they 
are there crowned, and no dge will produce any 
So beautiful. 

To give a clearer idea of the Chinefe poetry, 
we fhall here tranfcribe fomce pieces of the Chr- 
kg, tranflated by a miffionary refident at Pe- 
king, who died fevcral years ago. 


A CHINISE ODE. 

WITH what delight docs the eye wander 
over the furrounding landicape! A river gen- 
tly glides along, through-the*plain which it 
embellifhes with the long canal formed by its 
waters. On the fouth mountains majcflically 
rife, in the form of an amphitheatre, while on 
the oppofite bank, reeds and pines, covered 
with a never-fading verdure, invite the freth 
breath of the cooling zephyrs. Delightful 
abodes! thofe who inhabit you live like bro- 
thers. Never is the voice of difcord heard 
among you. What glory thall be yours! The 
prince, whofe inheritance you are, hath chofen 
you for his refidence. Already is the plan of 
his palace formed, proud walls arife, and grand 

piazzas 
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piazzas are building on the eaft and weit. 
Haften to come, O great prince! haften to 
come ; fports and pleafures await thy arrival. 
The folid foundations, which are now laying 
with redoubled ftrokes of the hammer, difpjay 
thy wifdom. Neither rains nor ftorms thall 
ever prevail againft them. Never fhall the 
infe@&, which creeps or walks, penctrate thy 
habitation. The guard who watches, is fome- 
times furprifed; the moft rapid dart may err; the 
frightened pigeon forgcts the ufe of its wings ; 
and the pheafant, with difficulty, flies before 
the cagle; but before thee, every obftacle dif 
appears and vanithes. With what majeftic 
grandeur do thefe colonnades rear their fronts! 
How immenfe are thofe halls! Lofty columns 
fupport the ceiling, the brightnels of day illu- 
minates them, and penctrates them on all 
fides. It is here that my prince repoles ; it is 
here that he fleeps, upon long mats, woven 
with great art. I have dreamed, faid he, when 
he awoke ; of what I have feen, explain the 
myfterious meaning. Thy dream, O prince, 
announces nothing “but happinefs. You be- 
held bears and dragons; bears indicate the 
birth of an heir, and dragons that of a prine 
cefs. My prediction is a¢complifhed. Thé 

much- 
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much-withed for heir is born, Laid in his 
cradle, he fports with a fceptre. All the mag- 
nificence that furrounds him cannot foften his 
conftraint. He fends forth cries, but they are 
the cries of a hero. Be comforted, O luftri- 
ous child ! the purple in which thou art clothed 
tells thee, that thou art born for the throne, 
and for our happincfs. I behold, alfo, a 
princefs wrapped up in humble {waddling- 
clothes. A brick, the fymbol of her fex, lies 
by her fide. May fhe he exempt from vice, 
if fhe be deftitute of virtue! Her deftiny calls 
her to the tormenting cares of a family, but 
they may conduct her to glory. May her 
auguft parents fec her attain to it. May fhe 
enjoy all thofe rewards which hermeritsdeferve. 


The tender and affecting fenfibility which 
reigns throughout the following piece, eafily 
difcovers it to be of the plaintive and elegiac 


kind. 


THE COMPLAINT OF A LAWFUL SPOUSE 
REPUDIATED, 

LIKE two clouds united in the upper re- 
gions of the air, which the moft furious ftorms 
cannot feparate, we were bound to each other 

by 
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by the eternal ties of Hymen; our hearts, 
ever after, ought to have formed only one. 
The fmalleft divifion, occafioned by paffion 
or difguft, would have been acrime; yet, like 
him who tears up the grafs and leaves the 
roots, thou haft banithed me from thy home, 
as if, unfaithful to my glory and to my virtue, 
I were no lonzer worthy of being thy {poufe, 
and@ould ceale to ke fo! Behold, O Heaven, 
and judge! my heart fondly turns to-the abode 
T have left. Ungrateful man ! he accompanied 
me only a few fteps ; he turned from me at 
his gate; he found pleafure in quitting me. 
He adores, then, the new object of his adul- 
terous paffion ; they-are already like a brother 
and fifler, who have feen one another from 
infancy. Begone! thy infidelity will corupt 
thy new wedlock, and embitter all its {weets. 
O, heavens! he celebrates his new nuptials 
with yoy ! Tam become vile in his fight; he 
defires my prefence no longer; and I—I de- 
fire his repentance no more. What pains did 
{ not endure while tofled with him on the rapid 
flream of life! To what labours did I not de- 
vote myfelf for the interefts of his houfe! I 
facrificed myfelf to render him happy. It 
was I who attracted all thofe friends whofe 

Vou. IL. Dd hearts 
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hearts were warmed with affection towards 
him ; yet he cannot love me! He even hates, 
defpifes, and forgets me. My fortune, only, 
engaged his love, and my charms faded when 
Thad rendered him happy. What endear- 
ments and felicity did I not prepare for our 
old age! But another will folace thee for their 
lofs, while I am languifhing midft ignominy 
and gricf. Alas! how dreadful were thy 
looks! they breathed nothing but hatred and 
fury. My misfortunes are paft remedy. He 
iy even offended at my affeciion, and blufhes 
at my kindnefs. 


The following Ode on rRAWERNAL LOVE, is 
one of the moft efteemed poctical pieces in 
China : 

NO tree can be compared to the Tchang-v, 
which the {pring crowns with a thoufand 
flowers ; no man can be compared to a brether. 
A brother laments a brother with unfeigned 
tears. Were his body fufpended over an aby fs, 
trom the point of a rock; wete it funk in the 
peftilential waves of the deepeft gulph, he 
would procure itatomb. The folitary turtle 
fighs midft the filence of the grove, but I, in 
my affliGion, have a brother who fhares my 

burden. 
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burden. The tendereft friend feeks only to 
allay my grief; my brother feels it, he confi- 
ders it as his own. Paflion may ftcal into our 
habitation, and with her envenomed breath 
difturb our repole; but when danger ap- 
proaches, my brother protects me with his 
body, he becomes my thield. What joy does 
it give him to fee me dehvered ! What plea- 
fure to behold me happy! Men fhare their 
felicity with relations ; the fociety of a bro- 
ther augments it, ‘The moft agreeable enter- 
tainments are thofe where I behold mine; the 
moft dehcious banquet is that, where he is 
featud by my fide. My foul expands in his 
prefence ; I pour it without referve into his 
bofom. Viaternal affeCtion has all the tender- 
nefs of Jove. An amiable fpoufe may Intox- 
icate with the endearments of wedlock; a 
virtuous progeny may add to our joys, but if 
we with to [ecure felicity, let it be cemented 
by fraternal affeQion, The Av and the Che, 
in a concert, give dupport, and add to the har- 
mony of the voices, O, fraternal affection, 
happy are the families where thou reigncft ! 
Thy charms invite thither every virtue, and 
banifh every vice. 


Dd2 The 
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‘The Chinefe poets are no ftrangers to the 
charms of Philofophy ; they can even diffufe 
its beauties throughout their {malleft pieces. 
The following exhibits a pi¢ture of the con- 
tentment and calm indifference of a Chinefe 
Sace in his retirement. 

My palace is a fmall chamber, three times 
my length. Magnificence never yet found 
entrance there, but neatnefs is my conftant 
companion. A mat is my bed, a piece of cot- 
ton cloth, doubled, is my covering. Thefe 
afford me a feat in the day, and on thefe do | 
repole during night. On the ae fide, ftands 
my lamp; on the other, a/vate filled with 
fwect odour, No noife’affails my ears but the 
finging of birds, the whiflling of the winds, 
and the murmuring of a fountain. My win- 
dow can fhut, and my door can be opcned, 
but only for the wife; the wicked never dare’ 
approach it. To neither fhave my head, like a 
Bonze, nor do | faft, like a Tae-feo. Tinth 
hath fixed her abode in my heart, and inno- 
cence guides my actions. Without mafter, 
and without difuiples, } indulge in no empty 
dreams, nor do I pais my life in wiitnge words, 
much lefs in whetting the pointed thafts of 
fatire, or painting praifes. Ambitious views 
never cuter my mind, nor do vaft projects 

employ 
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employ my thoughts; glory moves me as lit- 
tle as riches, and pleafure in vain to me dif- 
plays her charms. Solitude and repofe are my 
only defire. Tianquillity beams upon me 
from all fides; confution and tumult fly far 
fromme, When I contemplate the heavens, 
my courage revives; when | furvey the carth, 
lam comforted, | live in the world, as if 
abfent from it, Day brings on day, and year 
follows year; the laf will comluct me into 
port, and I fhall have lived for my telf, 





The empero\ A.en-/one, who has been fifty 
years on the thrbne of China, is one of the 
moft accomplithed {cholars, and beft poets, in 
the empire. In his pocim, in praife of Monk- 
den, of which a tranilation was publifhed in 
1770, there are found evident marks of a true 
poetical genius. The large Chinefe collection, 
concerning agriculture, contains alfo feveral 
pieces written by this monarch, on various 
rural fubjeéts; on a ficld newly tilled; on 
drought ; on the labours of fummer; on a fall 
of rain, which had faved the rice ; on a field 
well fowa; on a beautiful houfe’; on a fhower 
of hail, &c. To him, alfo,, are we indebted 
for a panegyric on tea. In perufing his poem 

Dd3 on 
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on Moukden, we were ftruck with the follow- 
ing paflage; our readers, we -hope, will not 
be difpleafed with us for tranfcribing it; they 
doubtlefs {eldom have an opportunity of read- 
ing veries, compoied Ly a poet who rules two 
hundred millions of people. 

The poctical empcror delineates, in. this 
work, all the natural beautics which diftin- 
guith the country of his anceftors. Tle de- 
feribes, in the paffluec we have felcéted, the 
profo& which the fea exhibits in the gulph 
of Lea-tong, and afterwards cylebrates the 
r of Meskden, 






mountains thet furround the ¢} 
‘The fea, the immente lea, Awhich pradually 
‘ contracting its fhores advances into our tyrii- 
®torics, to form a guiph, uo lds abundant in 
riches than in beauties, is ulune ene of the 
© moft delightful views that uiuture cop prefent, 
© Sometimes, lke a placid lake, its finooth fur- 
* face affumes the appcarance of an extended 
© azure plain; fomctimes, with a genth mur- 
©muring like the hollaw found cf the freiben- 
© ing breeze, it alternately, advances and retires; 
© fometimes, foaming and {welled with impe- 
“uous fury, its roariug wares dath with ve- 
* mendous force againft the thore, which it in 
* vain attempis to fwallow up. Often, by fic. 

cellive 
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“ ceffive undulations, the motion and appear- 
“ance of which exceed the art of the pencil, 
“it feems defirous of retiring, to procure itfelf 
* a bed, different from that which it occupies 
‘at prefent. Ii it rifes, it is in order to de- 
© fcend; if it delcends, it is only to rile again ; 
¢ until, after an infinite variety of changes, it 
© returns to the ftate in which it was before. 
We might almoft fav, that it refumes its 
© former tranquillity, only beeaute that bright 
© orb which enlightens us by day, and the ftars 
‘which fparkle during night, are about to 
‘ plunge in yy weves, and to puify and cool 






§ themfelves in\¥ts bofom. Who can difcover 
‘the origin, and aflign the caufes of fo many 
‘wonders? But without attempting to dif- 
‘cover, what it would be impoflible to de- 
*furibe, Tet us leave the briny waves to fport 
‘or 1age at pleature, in that immenfe fpace 
‘which they overfpread, and Ict us turn our 
© eyes and our thoughts to other obyedts, no 





© lefs worthy of our attention. 
‘ Mountains! by,you I begin—Mountain of 

‘ iron, embroidered mountain, to dire the paths 
* of the traveller, doft thou prefent thyfelf at 
‘ fo remote a diftance? to fufpend his fatigue, 
Sand recreate his fight, doft thou exhibit a 
Dd4 ‘ form 
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¢ form and colours fo fingular? Thou art acer- 
“tain mark to point out the route which he 
* ought to purfuc, in order to reach, witHout 
‘interruption, the calm goal of his repofe. 
€ Shall Lexhibit you inthat point of view, where 
§ you appear majeftically beautiful and enchant- 
‘ing; orin that where you infpire fadnels, 


nw 


mingled with terror? No, to name you only, 
is fufhcient to mcke you known. In vain 
fhould I attempt to deferibe thofe amphi- 
® theatres, covercd with delighttul verdure, 


na Un 







€ with which your fides are cturnally crowned; 


~~ 


thofe charming views that forn 


aia diflance, 


tas 


an almoft infenfible declivig’, over which 
‘ » . . - 

the ravifhed eye can wander with cndlats de- 
light; thefe cluflered mounts, which from 


{pace to {pace feem to give birth to onc ano- 


na 


nw 


Lad 


ther; thofe ciyftal ftreams, which pounnge 


nr 


down in an infinity of cateades, haften 


wn 


through different channels to unite their wa- 


rsin the plain, and thence CLM LIVGIS 
© ters in the plain, and tl to form ; 


wn 


rivulets, and a thoutand rills. In vain fhould 
I attempt to defcribe thpte Jottv ond thick 
ridgcs, which at a dittance hide the lighr 


ns 


nw 


of the fun, during day, and the brighteds 
‘cf the moon, during night; thole proud 
‘fummits, which after having picreed the 
“ londs, 
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clouds, ftill ftretch towards the wide expanfe 
© of heaven. My attempt would be equally 
‘vain, did I endeavour to delineate thofe 
‘gloomy caverns, thofe enormous fiffurcs, 
© thofe pointed rocks, thofe hideous precipices, 
which cannot be approached without awe, 
thofe dangerous clefts, which infpire terror, 
and thofe profound gulphs, which the eye 


a 


a 


a“ 


never boholds without horror. What lan- 
‘cuage, however expreffive ; what pencil, 


wn 


however bold, can fketch out—can evén 


pourtray agart of thy awful and fublime, of 
thy foft sod achanting beauties! They are 


“~ 


a 


beyond all exjpeflion. It is only by view- 


“ 


ing them that we can form an idea of them. 


a 


ff the beauties which diftinguifh thee, are 
contraficd by obje&s which feem to de- 
grade thee in our fight, it is becaufe thou 


nn 


nw 


‘art not intircly deftined for the ufe of man. 
© The wild animals, which prefs the earth with 
“their feet; the reptile, which creeps; the 
* fowls, which cleave the air, ought alfo, in 
“thee, to find nowiQiment and fhelter. Chil- 
“dren of Nature—of that wniverfal mother 
* who watches over all, they claim an equal 
‘right to her protection. _ Open then, O 
€ mountains! open for them your bofoms ; let 

* your 
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‘ your caverns and precipices afford places of 
‘ retreat to the moft ferocious among them ; 
“let your hollow and ftcep rocks conceal 
‘ others ; be an afylum for all; multiply your 
¢ produdtions to nourifh them, let your lim- 
€ pid freams diftil to quench thei thiit, We 
Sare not jealous; we fhall admire you the 
¢ more.’ 





The Chinefe are acquainted with moh cf 
thofe kinds of poetry which are in ufe among 


us. They have flanzasy odes, elggics, idylls, 






eclogucs, epigrams, fatires, agi even bouts 


rics. The common people, falfo, have bal- 
lads and fongs peculiar to themfelves. Some of 
the moll diflinguifhed of the literati have even 
thought it of importance to turn into verfe for 
them the moft ceicbrited maxims of morality, 
the duties of the different conditions, and the 
rules of civility, Jf goad rain, fay thy, prom 
duces only firaw, it will benefit the gicund by 
preventing the griscsh af weeds, 

Seldom is the Chinefe poctiy difgiaced by 
obfcenity. It mutt, at leaft, be duccntly con- 
cealed, and appear only by the aid of allyory 
and grammatical niceties, peculiar to the lan- 
guage. For example, there are certain pieces 

where 
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where the characters prefent one fenfe, and 
their found, taken feparately, another; in 
others, fome ftrokes of the characters muft be 
retrenched, betore the fenfe of the author can 
be difcovered ; in others, they muft be read 
backwards. But whatever addrefs and fubter- 
fuges a Chinele Petronis may employ, he pays 
dear for them if his works fall into the hands 
of government. Some years ago, a prince, 
uncle to the prefent einperor, took the liberty 
of writing fome verfes, rather too free, upon a 
fan belongigg to one of his concubines, which 
the latter had\he imprudence to lend to one of 
her female fridjds. The fan was carried to 
the empcror; he faw the verfes, and he ordered 
that they fhould be read publickly, before all 
the princes of the blood, every time they were 
eflembled in the palace, and that they fhould 
be informed they were the produGtion of his 
uncle; nor did the empcror, till after a mul- 
tiplicity of readings, free the prince from the 
fhame occafioned by this humiliating leffon. 

It is in contequence of that rigid and fevere 
attention which watchcs over every thing 
in the leaft tending to corrupt public man- 
ners, that all romances, without exception; 
are exprefsly prohibited by the laws. 

The 
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The fame empercr, on the throne at pre- 
fent, diferedited three, which were reckoned 
mafter-picces in their kind ; the firft, becaufe it 
greatly tended to leffen the natural abhorrence 
which people have of murder, was ftigmatized 
by the character tao, which fignifhes a énife, 
or dagger ; the fecond, which is a romance, 
filled with devils and forcerers, was marked 
with the character fic, falje, or lyar ; and the 
thid,: with the character in, fi/ihy, or objfcenc, 
becaufe it contains amorous adventures and 
licentious intrigues. The police 
lefs fevere than the laws, permi 
and romances as have an ufefiA tendency, or 
in which nothing is found prejudicial to mo- 
raliy. Every author who writes aguinft 
government is punifhed with death, as well 
as all thofe who have had any hand in the 
printing or diftribution of his works. 


howevcr, 
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CHAP. I 


DRAMATIC PIECES; ELOQUENCE; WORKS 
OF ERUDITION ; IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF 
THE HAN-LIN. 


HE rules for dramatic compofition re- 

ceived and eftablithed in Lurope, are 
not known to the Chinefe. They neither ob- 
ferve our three unitics, nor any thing that can | 
give regularity and probability to the plot. 
Their drames do not reprefent a fingle action; 
they exhibit tre whole life of a hero, and this 
reprefentation may be fuppofed to continue 
forty or fifty years. 

They make no diftin@ion between tragedy 
and comedy, confequently they have no par- 
ticular rules appropriated to each of thefe 
kinds, fo different in character and language. 
Every dramatic piece is divided into feveral 
parts, which precede a kind of prologue, or 
introduction, called /e-1/é; the other ats, or 
parts, arc called fh’; they might be divided 
into feenes, were thefe to be determined by 
the going off and coming on of the actors. 


Each of the performers, when he comes for- 
ward, 
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ward, begins always by making himfelf known 
to the {pectators ; he tells them his name, and 
the charader he is going to fupport. The 
fame aclor oftcn performs fevcral parts in the 
fame picce. A comedy fometimes will be 
add by five peifons, though it contains, and 
fucceflively exhibits, ten or twelve perfonages 
who fpeak. 

The Chincfe tragedies have not what we 
properly call a Chorus, but they are inter- 
mixed with feveial pieces of finging. In thofe 
parts in which it is fuppofed thyt the ator 
fhould be agitated by fome livgls paflion, he 
fufpends his declamation, a gins to fing ; 
and he is often accompanied by mftrumental 
mufic. Thefe feraps of poetry are intended 
to exprefs the violent emotions of the foul, 
fuch as thofe occalioned by anger, joy, love or 
pricf; a character fings when he is enraged 
againft a vill “ny, when he is animated with 
vengeance, or when he prepares for death. 

F. Du Halde has inte:ted, in his collection, 
a Chinefe tragedy, called The Orphan of Tchao, 
tranflated by F. Premare. This play is taken 
from a Chinefe book, which contains a hun- 
dred of the beft theatrical pieces which were 
compofed under the dynafty of the 7% wen, in 

8 the 
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the fourteenth century. M. Voltaire has bor- 
rowed from it the fubje& of his tragedy of the 
Orphan of China. This author fpeaks of the 
Chinefe work in the following words: ‘ The 
¢ Orphan of Tchao is a valuable monument, 
© which enables us to form a better idea of the 
‘ genius of the Chinefe, than all the relations 
© we have of their vaft empire. It is true, that 
‘this piece appears altogether barbarous, ia 
© comparifon of the cxcellent works of the pre~ 
“fent age: but, it is alfo a mafter-piece, when 
‘compared with our picces of the fourteenth 
‘century. Undoubtedly, our Troubadours, our 
¢ Bazoche, anu many others, are far inferior to 
¢ the Chinefe authar. The Orphan of Tchao 
can be compared only to the Englifh and 
‘ Spanith tragedics of the feventeenth century» 
* which do not fail, even yet, to pleale beyond 
© the Pyrenean mountains, and acrof the Chan- 
‘nel. ‘The action of the Chincfe piece conti- 
* nues twenty-five years, as in the monftrous 
“farces of Shakefpeare and of Lepes de Vera, 
§ which have been named tragedies; it is a con+ 
* tinued feries of improbable events—We think 
* we are reading the Arabian Nights Tales, 
* divided into acts and fcenes; but, notwith- 
‘ ftanding their incredibility, there is ftill fome- 

* thing 
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thing in them which interefts us; and, in 
¢ fpite of the innumcrable crowd of events, they 
© are all exhibited’in the moft diftinG point of 
© view—two things which, at all times, and 
© among all nations, have been highly efteem- 
© ed; and this merit is wanting in moft of our 
© modern pieccs. It is true, that the Chinefe 
€ picee has no other beauties: unity of time 
© and action, fentiment, character, cloquence, 
* reafon, paffion, all are wanting ; and yet, as I 
“have already faid, the work is ftperior to 
‘every thing produced among,us at that 
® period.’ 

The Chincfe literati feldomemploy their ta- 
lents in writing for the ftage ; and they reap 
little glory from productions of this kind, be- 
eaufe theatrical entertainments are rather tole- 
rated than authorifed in China, The ancient 
fages of the nation have conflantly decried them, 
and confidered them as defiuctive fources of 
corruption. The firfl mention made of the- 
atrical pieces in hitlory, is where an emperor of 
the dynafty .of the Chang is praifed for having 
forbidden this kind of frivolous and dangerous 
amufement. Several remonftrances were pre- 
fented to Sixen-ti, of the dynafty of the Tiheou, 
in which he was iitreated to banifh from his 

court 
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court thele {pectacles, the effedts of which cowd 
not fail of being fatal to morality and good 
order. Another emperor was deprived of his 
honours, for having too great d fondnefs for 
the theatre, and frequenting the company of 
comedians. It is in confequence of this mane 
ner of thinking, which is univerfal in China, 
that halls fet apart for the acting of plays, are 
put upon a level with houfes of proftitution, 
and intirely confined to the fuburbs of thofe 
cities where they are erected. 

The Chinefe Gazette takes the earlieft op- 
portunity of publithing the name of the moft 
obfcure foldier whp has difplayed courage and 
intrepidity in combat; it announces to the 
whole empire an act of filial piety, or an 
example of female modefty, even when exhi- 
bited by the humbleft ruftic: but the authors 
ef thefe papers would be expofed to the fe- 
vereft punifhment, did they dare to infult the 
nation, by entertaining them with the character 
and fuccefs of a buffoon, with the defcription 
of a new dance, or’ with the graces and figure 
of a comedian. 

With regard to the Chinefe eloquence, it is 
not fo much founded on precept, as on imitat- 
ing thofe mafter-pieces of antiquity which 

Vou, I, Ee have 
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have been confecrated, and eftablifhed, as mo- 
dels in the art of oratory. This eloquence does 
not confift in a certain arrangement of harmo- 
nious periods; it refults from lively exprefhions, 
noble metaphors, bold comparifons, and, above 
all, from a happy application of the maxims 
and fentences of the anciemt fages. The laws 
of the empire are no obftacle to its influencing 
the government of the ftate; but this in- 
flicsive is not conveyed through the fame me- 
dium as in the ancient republics, by fpeaking 
direly to the people aflembled: it is by me- 
morius, petitions and remonftrances, which 
may be prefented to the empcror arid to his 
miniftcrs. In thefe writings, which require the 
moft guarded circumipection, the eloquence 
muft be employed only in inftruGing, refuting 
or corrccting, and in pointing out the neceflity 
of reformation. It mutt produce thefe effeds 
by the help of a few fins, and hy once read- 
ing. No fuperiluows ornament, no ufelels exe 
prefion, no, weak argument, no ambiguous 
quotation, or equivocal proofs, are ever ade 
mitted into compolitions of this kind. A/editate 
might and day, lays Ly-tle, to write ten cha- 
ratters: of a remonfitance, and of thefe erafe fix. 
The thundebivtis of the throne fly in every dirtétion, 

a fingle 
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a fingle fillable is fufficient to roufé them ; and thes 
may carry death and defruttion even to the re 
moteft corner of the empire, 

The emperor Kang-hi caufed a collection of 
the beft pieces which every age had produced 
in this kind of writing, to be printed and pub- 
lithed, which he enriched with his own re- 
marks. A tranflation of this work would, per- 
haps, afford the furcft means of being ac- 
quainted with the Chinefe cloquence, and of 
appreciating its merits. The miffionaries affure 
us, that a great many of thefe remonftrances 
are not inferior to the moft efteemed pieces of 
the Grecian and Roman crators. 

Academical difcourfes are attended with as 
little fuccefs in China as in fome countries of 
Europe. Thefe pieces of eloquence, which are 
called chi-ouen, are generally the productions of 
thofe literati who afpire to degrees, or who 
with to preferve what they have already ae- 
quired. A difplay of high-founding words, 
without meaning, unnatural images, thoughts 
which have more brilliancy than truth, and all 
the tinfel of a Chinefe wit, are‘united in thefe 
compofitions, which are written, for the moft 
part, upon fome text taken.from the King. All 
the ableft of the literati, who admire the elegant 

Ee2 pre- 
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precifion and manly fimplicity of the ancients, 
lament the falfe tafte which has been intro- 
duced by this academical eloquence : they dif- 
tinguifh the authors of fuch oratorical trifles 
by the name of hiu-keou, mou-che, golden mouths, 
and wooden tongues. 

The Chinefe rhetoricians reckon up a pro- 
digious number of different kinds of eloquence; 
it is even difficult to conceive, that a nation 
fhould have been able to fix and determine fo 
many various fhades in the art of perfuading. 
We fhall confine ourfelves to a few of the 
principal : to cnumerate the reft would create 
difguft, inflead of affording entertainment. 
Thefe rhetoricians diftinguilh the eloquence of 
things, all the force and ornament of which 
conlift in truth; the eloquence of fentiment 
and conviction, which is, as it were, the effu- 
fion of the orator’s foul ; the eloquence of can- 
dour and innocence, which banifhes doubt and 
fufpicion; the eloquence of conneQion and 
combination, which is the fruit of long ftudy 
and meditation; the eloqyence of boldnefs, 
which {pares nothing, aud conceals nothing ; 
the eloquence of wonder, which, by the powers 
of the imagination, fubdues reafon ; the ele- 
quence of fingularity and altonifiment, which 

con- 
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contradidts received truths, and feduces, by the 
attra€tion of making difcoveries; the eloquence 
of illufion and artifice, which effects a change, 
by diverting the attention, and overpowers the 
heart, by a melting pathos; the eloquence of 
metaphyfics and fubtleties, which is always 
wrapt up in obfcurities, and impofes on the 
weak, by confounding them with things paft 
comprchenfion; the eloquence of the old lan- 
guage, which affects to imitate the tone of the 
ancients, and derives force from their authority; 
the eloquence of grandeur and majefty, which, 
by the ftrength of genius, rifes even to the fub- 
limity of the King; the eloquence of images, 
which pleafes like the flowers ; the eloquence 
of abundance and rapidity, which expofes its 
reafons, accumulates proofs, and multiplies 
authorities ; the cloquence of foftnefs and in- 
finuation, which is to the mind what the light 
of the moon is to the eyes; the eloquence of 
depth, which produces reflection, by the ex~ 
tent, importance, and majefty of the truths to 
the difcovery or Which it appears only to con- 
dud; the eloquence of myftery, which ex- 
hibits things only by halves, which engages 
and pleafes, by awakening the curiofity; fu- 
perficial eloquence, which flines without en- 

Ee3 lightening, 
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lightening, 8cc. The Chinefe rhetoricians dif- 
tinguifh alfo as many kinds of ftyle as of elo- 
quence, 

The Chinefe appear not to be fond of that 
lively and animated declamation, thofe ex- 
preffive gefturcs, and that powerful modulation 
of the voice which fo often contribute to the 
fuccefs of our public difcourfes in Europe. 
They think almoft like the favage Ilineis, who 
were firmly perfuaded that their miffionary had 
falien into a paffion, becaufe he concluded his 
fermon with a few pathetic fentences, delivered 
after the Furopean manner. The Chinefe can- 
not adapt themfelvcs to our agtion and geftures, 
which they take for affected grimaces, or tranf- 
ports of fury. Grave and compofed hearers, 
they are better pleafed with a difcourfe ad- 
dreffed to their underftanding than to thcir 
pafhons. An orator who is defirous of making 
any impreffion upon a Chinefe audience, muft 
conceal his art, and endeavour to affect them 
by little and little: in thort, the fureft means 
of fucceeding, are,to appear to be really affected 
himfelf. If ts not by its eries, fays one of their 
authors, it is by its fight, that the wild duck makes 
the reft depart, and gusdes them through the air. 

Though China abounds with works of eru- 


dition, 
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dition, they are feldom the prodiction of pri, 
vate individuals: thefe have neither the leifure 
nor conveniencies requifite for lwterary pur~ 
fuits. The firft years of the young literati are 
fpent in ftudying the language, characters aad 
doétrine of the King. The examinations to . 
which they muff fubmit every three years, 
keep them continually employed. When ad- 
mitted to the firft literary degree, it is fill nes 
ceffary to continue their ftudies, in order to 
merit the fecond, and afterwards that of doctor, 
which is ‘never granted but by competition, 
They then obtain employment in the tribunals, 
or become governors of cities in their own 
provinces, In this new fituation, their occupa 
tions are fo various and conflant, that it is im- 
polfible for them to follow the natural bent of 
their genius, by a courfe of uninterrupted 
fludy. The {word of the fovercign is conti- 
nually fufpended over their heads; and they 
have need of all their application, to avoid 
even flight omiffions, which are fufficient to 
occafion their ruin. 

The difficulty of procuring accefs to libra- 
ries is alfo an inconyertience which the man of 
genius, unconnected with any literary focictics, 
mutt experience.,, The condition of individuals 
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in China is fo liable to change, that it is im- 
poffible for any of them to have a vaft col- 
lection of books, fuch as thofe found in the 
houfes of the great, and of men of letters in 
Europe. If the fon of a minifter of ftate, or 
general, is deftitute of merit, he is fuffered to fink 
into mMery, and to languifh out the remainder 
of his days in obfcurity, among the clafs of 
ordinary citizens,—In fuch a fituation, how 
ean he preferve the library of his father? Be- 
fides, the mandarins and public officers, who, 
on account of the inftability of their employ- 
ments, are often removed from one province 
to another, have feldom a tafte for librarics : 
they confine themfelves to fuch books only as 
are neceffary in their department. The great 
bonzeries ate the only refources of the literati, 
It is there that government, in order to guard 
againft loffes, which might be occafioned by 
conflagrations, wars and revolutions, has or- 
dered the moft curious and rare manufcripts to 
be colleéted ; and there alfo are depofited an- 
nually, copies of every large collection and 
new edition of any work publifhed at the ex- 
pence of the ftate. It is true, thefe immenfe 
libraries are open to all the literati; but the 
greater part of the bonzeries which contain 
them 
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them are fituated on mountains, at a diftance 
from large cities. Could a man of letters, en- 
gaged with the cares of a family, and the 
duties of his employment, feclude himfelf from 
fociety, among thefe rocks, and give himfelf 
up to literary refearches? 

All the great works, therefore, which have 
appeared in China, have proceeded from the 
college of the Hanlin. This body is com- 
pofed of the moft celebrated literati, and of the 
greateft geniufes of the empire. They are 
examined and chofen by the emperor himfelf, 
who keeps them always near his perfon. Some 
of thefe great literati are employed as private 
fecretaries to the emperor, others fuperintend 
the education of the youth taught in the pub- 
lic fchools, which are at the four gates of the 
palace; the greater part of them are lodged 
in a large and commodious building, where, 
removed from noife, and every objeét of dif 
fipation, they labour in concert, and without 
remiffion, on fuch works as the emperor or- 
ders. Freed from every care, and furrounded 
with all the literary treafures of the empire, 
they find in this retreat every convenience, and 
every affiftance that can faciitate their labour. 
Employment is affigned to each of them, 

fuited 
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fdited to haw tafte and talents. They are never 
fubjetied to the fettering reftraint of time, nor 
axe they ever hurried to finith any work which 
they have undertaken. Intereft and felf-love 
unites them clofely together, becaufe the glory 
attending their fuccefs is never divided, it is 
equally diffufed to all. A reciprocal commu- 
nication of knowledge, in the fulleft and moft 
unreferved manner, is therefore a neceffary 
confequence, becaufe every imputation affedts 
the whole body. Hence it happens, that all 
the works which come from the pencil of the 
Han-tin, bear a character of perfection rarely 
to be found in thofe of a private man of Ilet- 
ters. To them are the Chinefe indebted for 
all their great hiftorical colleftions, diction- 
aries, commentaries, new editions of ancient 
authors, &c, The emperor generaily enriches 
thefe large works with a preface, by his own 
hand. They are all printed at the expence of 
government, and the whole edition belongs to 
the emperor, who diftributes the copies as pres 
fents to thé princes of the blood, to his mini- 
flers, to the great, to the chiefs of the different 
tribunals, to governors of provinces, and to 
the moft celebrated literati of the empire. The 
paper, type, ink, binding, and ornaments all 

announce 
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announce the magnificence of the iovereiga, 
who publifhes, and gives away thefe works, 
Private individuals can only purchafe {poile, or 
{purious copies. In 1770 the Han-lin were 
employed on a new edition, enlarged and cor~ 
reéted, of a great work, in which are difcuffed 
the moft intcrefting points of hiftory, chrono- 
logy, geography, jurifprudence, politicks, and 
natural hiftory. This edition was to form a 
collection of more than an hundred and fifty 
volumes, 


CHAP. IV, 


CHINESDC ASTRONOMY. 


T appears that the knowledge of aftronomy 

is very ancient in China, and that it may be 
traced back even to the foundation of the em- 
pire. The firfl mention made of it by Chinefe 
authors, is ina chapter of the Chou-king, where 
the emperor 20 inftruds his aftronomers Hi 
and Ho, how to diftinguith and determine the 
four feafons of the year. This text is of the 
utmoft importance, and enables us to judge of 
the flate of this fcience -at that remote period. 
2 The 
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The prince expreffes himfelf in the following 
manner : 

Firft, Yo ‘go defires that H7 a Ho will caleu- 
late and oblerte the places and motion of the 
fun, mooti, and flars, and that they will after- 
wards tech the people whatever relates to the 
feafons, «” 

Secondly, According to 2a, the equality 
of day and night, and the ftar Nias, ferve to 
determine the vernal equinox. 

The equality of day and night, and the ftar 
Hiz, point out the autumnal cquinox. 

The longeft day, and the ftar A, are the 
figns of the fummer folftice. 

The fhorteft day, and the ftar Afas, fhew us 
the winter folftice. 

Thirdly, Yao informs Hi and Ho, that the 
Ki confifts of 366 days, and that to determing 
the year and its four feafons, an intercalary 
moon muft be employed. 

We fee by the firft of thefe three articles, 
ito which the text is divided, that even in 
‘We time of Yao, whofe ‘reign began in the 

"23 57 before our sera, there were mathe- 
ana in China, appointed by the fovereign 
to prepare a calendar, and to diftribute copies 


of it among the people. It appears that the 
authors 
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authors of this calendar were required to mark 
in it the times when the fun and moon entered 
the different figns, together with the places of 
the planets, and eclipfes. The aftronomers 
who neglected to announce thefe laft pheno~ 
mena, were punished with death. 

The fecond article informs us, that they 
knew at that time to determine the two equi- 
noxes, and the two folftices, by the length of 
the days and nights. Itis very much to the 
honour of the Chinefe, that they were then 
able to avail themfelves of the motion of the 
planets, in order to compare their places with 
that of the fun in each of the four feafons. 

The third article fully proves that they were 
then acquainted with a year of 365 days and 
fix hours, which every four years ought to 
confift of 366 intire days. 29 feems, how- 
ever, to have preferred the Iunar year *, fince 
he commands the ufe of intercalation. 


The 


* In the early ages the year ufed by all nations was lu- 
mar. It was natural for ‘men, when they firft began to 
devife fome method by which they might mark the lapfe 
of time, to turn their thoughts to the moon, as the va~ 
raicty of courfe ‘in this planct was more confpicuous, 


and on that account, no doubt, better obferved than that 
of 
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The Chinefe have always fixed the begins 
ning of the aftronomical year at the winter 
folftice ; but the beginning of their civil year 
has varied, according to the will of their em- 
perors. Some of them have fixed it at the 
third, or fecond moon after the winter folftice; 
others at the folftice itfelf. 

The Chinefe year has at all times confifted 
of a certain number of lunations: twelve lu- 
nations form a common year, and thirteen the 
embolitmic year. The Chinefe reckon their 
lunations by the number of days which happen 
to fall between the moment in which the fun is 
in conjunction with the moon, and the moment 
of the conjunction following ; and as in the in- 
terval between one conjunction and another, 
the number of days cannot be conftantly equal; 


of any other. A lunar year confifts of 354 days, or 
twelve fynodical months. As the Grecks adopted the 
ufe of this year, in order to make it correfpond with the 
folar year, which has 365 days, it was found necefiary to 
form, in the fpace of nineteen years, or lunar cycic, feven 
lunar years, of thirteen months each, Thefe feven years 
are the third, fivth, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, fevens 
teenth, and mneteenth of the lunar cycle. The fix firft 
have 384 days, and the Iaft has only 383, becaufe the feven 
interealary months, which aftronomers call embelfmsc, 
have only twenty-nine days each, 


they 
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they fometimes admit twenty-nine, and fome- 
times thirty days to complete their lunations, 

The Chinefe divide their days into a greater 
or fmallcr number of equal parts; but they 
generally divide them into’ twelve hours, 
which are double of thofe uled by us. Their 
day begins and ends at midnight. 

The path defertbed by the fun has been 
known in) China from the remoteft antiquity ; 
and the Chincfe have always dillinguifhed the 
ecliptic from the cquator. ‘The former they 
call Aoang-tao, the yellow way; the fccond is 
named Tche-tao, or the equincétial line: becaufe 
they know that this great cirele of the {phere 
is equally diftant from both the poles; and 
that, when the fun is exactly upon it, the 
days and nights are equal. 

The Chinefe year, divided into lunations, 
is alfo. divided into four equal parts, or into 
four feafons; each of which has three parts, 
its beginning, its middlc, and its end; that is 
to fay, a lunation for each of the three parts, 
This year is ftill fubdivided into -twenty-four 
equal parts, each of which contains fifteen 
degrees ; fo that the whole together make up 
the three hundred and fixty degrees, which 
complete the fun’s annual revolution. 

The 
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The intrieate and irregular motion of the 
moon has been long known in China. Even 
before the reign of Yao the Chinefe aftrono- 
mers were able to calculate, with fufficient 
precifion, the times of new and full moon. 
The firft day of the new moon they named 
cho, eainmencement or begianing, and the day 
of full moon owang, which fignifies to 
bope, or expedi: becaufe the people expected 
the kindnefs and protection of certain fpirits, 
which they invoked only at that epocha, To 
exprefs the age of the moon, befides numbers, 
they ufe the words /uperier and inferior fring ; 
they fay, chang-hien, a bow having the (tring 
uppermofi, and hia-hien, a bow having the firmg 
undernof, It is thus they diftinguith what 
we call the quarters of the moon. Their me- 
thod of inteyéalation has varied, but it has 
always been: admitted, as well as the cuftom 
of reckoning twenty-nine or thirty days for 
one lunation; that which contains only 
twenty-nine days, they call a fmall lunation; 
and that which is compofed of thirty, @ greater 
funation. 

The Chinefe aftronomers divide the ftars 
according to the following order. They place 


firft the pe-seou, or celeffral bufbel of the North 3+" 
this 





Sphere of the Cmprror Chun 
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this is what we cal! the great bear. . Secondly, 
the nan-teou, ‘or celefiial bufbel of the fouth; 
which comprehends the principal flars oppo- 
fite to the great bear; and which together 
form a figure almoft like that of the great 
bear inthe north. Thiidly, the five planets, 
ou-hing. Thefe five planets are, Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. Fourthly, 
twenty-eight conftcllations, in which are com- 
prehended all the ftars of our zodiac, and 
fome of thofe which lic neareft to it. 

We are indebted to F. Gaubil for a parti- 
cular treatife on the Chinefe aftronomy, which 
he long ftudied. In one of his letters to F. 
Souciel, he fpcaks of the knowledge of the 
Chinefe aflronomers in the following words. 
* The Chinefe,’ fays he, ‘ have been long ac- 
* quainted with the motion of the fun, moon, 
“and plancts, and cven of the fixed ftars, 
“from weft to calt; though they did not 
* determine the motion of the latter till about 
* four hundred years after the Chriftian wra, 
* To Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mer- 
‘cury, they have afligned revolutions which 
* approach very near to ours. They have no 
“notion of their different fituations,; when 
‘ftationary and retrograde; and, as in Fu- 

Vor. II. Ff * rope, 
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‘ rope, fome imagine that the heavens and pla- 
€nets revolve round the earth, and others 
‘ around the fun.— By reading their books we 
© may ealily perceive, that the Ghinefe have had 
© a perfeét knowledge of the quantity of the 
 folar year; that they have alfo known the 
* diurnal motion of the fun and moon; that 
‘they have been able to take the meridian 
‘altitude of the fun, by the fhadow of a 
© pnomon ; and that they have thence made 
* pretty exact calculations to determine the 
“elevation of the pole, and the fun’s decli- 
‘nation: it appears that they have had a 
‘tolerable knowledge of the right afcenfion 
* of the flars, and of the time when they 
‘ pafs the meridian; of the reafon why the 
‘fame flars, in the fame year, rife and fet 
‘with the fun; and why they pafs the me- 
* ridian fometimes when the fun rifes, and 
*fometimes when he fets. In fhort,’ con- 
cludes F, Gaubil, ‘it cvidently appears, from 
§ perufing the Chinefe hiftory, that the Chi- 
*nefe have .always been acquainted with a 
* great many parts of aftronomy.” 

The Jefuit mathematicians, whom zeal for 
the intereft of religion induced to vilit 
China, contributed greatly to enlarge aftro- 

a nomical 
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nomical knowledge in tnat empire. Fathers 
Ricci, Adam Schal, Verbieft, Couplet, CGer- 
billon, Regis, d’Entrecolles, Jartoux, Parre- 
nin, and a great many others, were men 
whofe talents would have rendered them cele- 
brated, even in Eurape. They reformed every 
thing faulty in the Chinefe aftronomy; they 
corrected the errors which had been continued 
in the calendar, and taught the Chmefe new 
methods of obfervation. F. Veibieft found, 
in the ob(rvatory at Pe-Aing, a certain num- 
ber of iments made of brafs; but as he 
judged them improper for aftronomical pur- 
pofes, he fubftituted new ones in their room, 
which ftill remain.” F. le Comte has given us, 
in his Aemorrs, an accurate defcription of all 
thefe machines. 

Aftronomy at prefent is cultivated at Peking 
us it is in the greater part of the capital cities 
of Europe. A particular tribunal is eftablithed 
there, the jurifdiction of which extends to 
cvery thing that relates to the obfervation of 
the celeftial phenomena. This tribunal is fub- 
ordinate to that of Ceremonies, and has, as well 
as all others which haye particular jurifdidions 
aigned them, the name of Ya-men, The 
members which compofe jt are, an infpector, 

Ffa two 
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two prefidents, one of whom is always a Tar- 
tar, and the other a Chinefe; and a certain num- 
ber of mandarins, who difcharge the duty of 
affeffors. Since the time of F. Adam Schal, 
till that of F. de Rocha, who fucceeded F. 
Hallerflein, that is to fay, for near a century 
and a half, an Furopean has always fupplied 
the place of the Chinefe prefident. This fe- 
ries of European aflronomers have always 
paid particular attention to the inftruéting of 
pupils; and they have always confidered it 
as their duty to make them acquainted with 
the fy flem, and incthod bf calculation adopted 
in Europe. Of about two hundied aftrono- 
mers, therefore, or pupils, whom the emperor 
maintains at his own expence, two thirds at 
leaft have a tolerable notion of the fate of the 
heavens, and underftand calculation fo far as 
to be able to compofe ephemerides, which are 
fuficiently exadt, and much more particular 
than thofe publifhed by our academies. Thefe 
ephemerides, however, ought not to be con- 
founded with thofe deftined for the ufe of the 
people, which are filled with fuperftitious pre- 
dictions, and all the nonfenfical dreams of judi- 
cial aftrology ; thofe of which we have fpoken 
are intended only for the purpofe of giving 

a truc 
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a true ftate of the heavenly bodics; and they 
contain nothing but aftronoimical ‘calculations. 
The miffionaries have never been the . authors 
of any of thefe ephemerides; their employ- 
ment is to revife the labours of the Chinefe 
mathematicians, to verify their calculations, 
and to correct any errors into which they 
may have fallen. As the firft Europeans ad- 
‘mitted into the tribunal of adronomy were of 
the Portuguefe mifhon, which at that time 
was the only one at Pe-kme; it is the fame 
mifhon which ftill continues to furnifh altro- 
nomers for that academy. 

The obfervation of eclipzes is one of the 
moft important fun@ions of that tribunal. In. 
formation muft be given to the emperor, by a 
memorial, of the day and hour of the eclipleyand 
in what part of the heavens it will happen, to- 
gether with its duration, and the number of 
digits eclipfed. It is neceflury that this in- 
telligence precede the cclipfe by dome months; 
and as the empire is divided into very exten- 
five provinces, it mufl be calculated for the 
longitude and latitude of the capital city of 
every province. Thefe ob{ervations, as well 
as the diagram which reprcfents the eclipfe, 
are preferved by the Tribunal of Ceremonies 

FE3 and 
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and the Ca/ao, who take care to tranfmit them 
into the provinces, and into all the citics of 
the empire, in order that this celeftial phe- 
nomenon may be obferved according to the 
form prefciibed. 

The ceremonial ufuial upon fuch occafions 
is as follows. Some days before the eclipfe, 
the tribunal of ceremonies caufes to be fixed 
up, in large chata@ers, and in fome public 
place of Pe-Aing, the hour and minute when 
the ectipfe will Commence; the quarter of the 
heavens in which it will be vilible’s the time 
that the body will remadn in the fhade, and 
the moment in which it will emerge. The 
mandarins, of all the different orders, have notice 
fent them to appcar in proper drefs, and with 
all the marks of their dignity, in the court of 
the Tribunal of Aftronomy, and to wait there 
for the moment in which the phenomenon 
will take place. Each of them carries in his 
hand a fhect of paper, which contains a 
figure of the eclipfe, and every circumftance 
attending ir, As foon as they perceive that 
the fun or moon begins to be darkened, they 
all throw themfelves on their knees, and knock 
their forcheads againft the earth. A frightful 
nvife of drums and cymbals is Immediately 

heard 
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‘heard throughout the whole city. This is 


the remains of an ancient opinion entertained 
by the Chinefe, that by fuch horrid din they 
affifted the fuffering luminary, and prevented 
it from being devoured by the celeftial dragon. 
Although the literati, the great, and every 
perfon poffeffed of the leaft knowledge, know, 
at prefent, that eclipfes are only natural events, 
they continue ftill to obferve the ancient ce- 
remonial, in confequence of that attachment 
to national cuftoms which thefe people have 
always preferved. 

While the mandatins remain thus proftrated 
in the court, others, ftationed on the obferva- 
tory, cxamine, with all the attention poffible, 
the beginning, middle, and end of the eclipfe; 
comparing what they obferve with the figure 
and calculations given. They then write 
down their obfervations, allix their feal to 
them, and tran{mit them to the emperor, 
who, on his part, has been at no lefs pains 
to obferve the eclipfe with accuracy and at- 
tention, The fame ceremonial’ is eftablifhed 
throughout the whole empire. 


Ff4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


PAPER, INK, PRINTING, &c. 


HE Chinefe hiftorians fix the difeovery 

and frit fabrication of that paper 
which they ufe at prefent, about the year 195 
before Jefus Chrid. Prior to that epocha, 
they wrote upon cloth, and different kinds 
of filk Miu. Hence has been derived a cut- 
tom, ilill preferved, of writing upon large 
pieces of filk the praifes of the dead, which 
are fulpended on one fide Of the coffin, and 
carried in funeral procefhons ; or maxims and 
moral fentences, with which the Chinele or- 
nament their apartments. In more early 
ages they wrote with a fort of ftyle upon 
{mall flips of bamboo, and evcn upon plates 
of metal. Several of thefe flips, ftrung and 
joined together, formed a volume. At length, 
under the reign of Ho-t, a Chinefe man- 
darin invented a kind of paper much more 
commodious. He took the bark of different 
trees, hemp, and old picces of filk ftuff, and 
boiled thefe fubftances until they were re- 
duced 
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daced to a kind of pafte, of which he formed 
paper. By little and little the Chincfe in- 
dultry brought this difcovery to perfection, 
and found out the fecret of whitening and 
{moothing different kinds of paper, and of 
giving them a beauty and luftre. 

Thefe kinds of paper are at prefent greatly 
multiplied. The Chinefe, for making paper, 
ufe the bamboo-reed, the cotton fhrub, the 
bark of the feu-chu, and of the mulberry-tree; 
hemp; the flraw of wheat and rice ;’ parch- 
ment; the cods of the filk-worm, and feveral 
other fubftances, the greater part of which 
are unknown in Europe. 

Of trees, or fhrubs, proper for making 
paper, nothing is ufed but the bark; of the 
bamboo and cotton-tree only, the woody fub- 
flance is employed, after it has been mace- 
rated, and reduced to a thin pafte. The 
greater part of the Chinefe paper is attended 
with the difadvantage of being very fufcep- 
tible of moifture,' duft eafily adheres to it, 
and worms, infenfibly, get into it. To prevent 
the corruption and lofs of books it is there- 
fore neceflary to beat them often, and expofe 
them to the fun. Paper made from cotton is 
not fubyed to thefe inconveniencies ; it is the 

prettieft 
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pretticft and moft ufed of any, and may be 
preferved as long as that of Europe. 

Thefe kinds of paper are much fuperior to 
ours in foftnefs and {moothnets; the pencil, 
which the Chinefe ufe in writing, could not 
run with freedom, and form delicate ftrokes 
upon a furface in the leaft rugged, or uneven, 
The Chinefe paper exceeds ours alfo in the 
extraordinary fize of the fheets. It would be 
no difficult matter to obtain, from certain 
manufaduries, fheets thirty or forty fect in 
length. j 

To ftrengthen their paper, and prevent it 
from finking, the Chinefe dip it in alum- 
water, which generally renders it very brittle; 
but when it has not undergone this prepara- 
tion, it is as foft and pliable as ours, and may 
be folded into a thoufand fhapes, without any 
danger of its being torn. 

At one extremity of the fuburbs of Pe-king 
there is a pretty long village, inhabited only 
by workmen, who fubfift by patching old 
paper, whith they have the art of cleaning 
and of making in a manner new, Each of 
the houfes belonging to thefe people is enclofed 
‘by walls, well whitened with lime; there 
they colle& enormous heaps of old paper of 

every 
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every kinds fome of which is {potted with 
ink, ftained with paint, or glue, and covered 
with naftinefs and fith; but whatever its 
condition may be, it is of little importance to 
them. After having picked out the fine 
paper, they fill large flat bafkets with thefe 
icraps, and carry them to a floping pavement 
near the water, where they wafh them 
thoroughly, by rubbing them with their 
hande, and treading on them with their feet, 
unti! they have intirely freed them from dirt. 
After this preparation, when they appear like 
a fhapelefs mafs, they bake and beat them 
afreth, until they are reduced to the con- 
fiftence of jelly ; “and then, by means of a 
mould, they form them into fheets, which are 
laid in piles; thele leaves, which are gene- 
rally of a moderate fize, they afterwards place 
againft the whitened walls furrounding their 
habitations, where the fun dries them in a fhort 
time. They are afterwards taken down, and 
collected together. 

The Chinefe ink, which is rot liquid like 
ours, is formed into cakes, or fticks, after it 
has acquired a certain confiftence. Hiftory 
relates, that towards the year 620 of the 
Chriftian era, the king of Corea, among 

thofe 
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thofe things which he prefents annually as 
tribute tq the emperor of China, fent feveral 
pieces of ink, made of a kind of blacking, 
produced by the fmoke of old pines, and mixed 
with fome burnt haitfhurn. This ink had 
fo much fplendour, that one might have taken 
it for real varnifh, The Chinefe induftry 
long attempted to difcover the proccfs ufed by 
the Coreans in preparing it, till, by repeated 
trials, their efforts were at length attended 
with fuccefs. They invented a beautiful hind 
of ink, but it was only about the year goo after 
Jefus Chrift, that they hit upon the method 
of giving it that degree of perfection which 
it has hitherto preferved. 

The Chinefe ink is made from blacking, 
produced by the imoke of diffgrcat fubftances, 
but principally by that of pines, or of oil 
burnt in lamps. Care is taken to add to it a 
little mufk, or fome other perfume, to cor- 
rect the ftrong and difagrceable i{mell of the 
oil, Thefe ingredients are mixed, until they 
acquire the confiftence of pafte, which is af- 
terwards divided, and put into {mall wooden 
moulds, The interior part of thefe moulds 
is neatly cut and carved, fo that the cake of 
ink, when taken out, appears ornamented 

with 
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trees, and flowers: one of its fides is gene- 
rally marked with fome beautiful charaGers. 
The Chinefe have fo great an efteem for every 
thing that relates to writing, that the work- 
men, who manufacture this ink, enjoy the 
fame honourable diflin@tion as our gentlemen 
glafs-makers in France: their art is not looked 
upon as a mechanical profeffion. 

The beft and moft efteemed ink of China 
is that which is made in the diftrid of Hoes 
tcheou, a city of the province of Kiang-nan; 
it is far {uperior to that made any where elf¢. 
Its compofition is a fecret, which the work- 
men conceal, not only from ftrangers, but 
even fiom their fellow-citizens. A few of 
the operations employed in the procefs are 
only known. The workmen of Hoer-tcheoe 
divide their houfes into a great number of 
fmall apartments, in which they keep lamps 
lighted from morning till night. Each of the 
apartments is diftinguifhed by the kind of oil 
burnt in it, which produces a particular fpe- 
cies of blacking, and « different fort of ink, 
The blacking, however, collected by the 
means of thefe lamps, in which oil is burnt, 
is employed only in the compofition of cer- 

tain 
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tain kinds of ink, which are fold at an excef- 
five price. For all the reft, of which there is 
an aftonifhing confumption in China, fome 
other, much more common fubftances are 
ufed. The Chinefe pretend, that the many- 
facturers of Hog-tcheou get their blacking from 
the fmoke of old pines, with which the moun- 
tains in that diftrift are covered. We are 
affured that they have furnaces of a particu- 
lar conftrudtion for burning thefe pines. The 
{mokc is conveycd, by means of long pipcs, 
into {mall cells, clofely fhut, the fides of 
which arc covered with Iyaves of paper. The 
{moke introduced into thefe cclls adheres every 
where to the walls, and foon conden{es. At 
the end of a few days the cells are opened, 
and the blacking, or foot, is then taken out, 
The refin, which iffues from the burning 
pines, is alfo collected, by mcans of finall 
canals, which are level with the ground. 
When a Chinefe has occafion to write, he 
places upon his table a finall piece of polifhed 
marble, with.a cavity at one of its extremi- 
ties, to contain a little water. In this he dips 
the end of his cake of ink, and rubs it upon 
the {mooth part of the marble: according as 


he preffes more or lefs, in rubbing the piece 
of 
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ef ink, it acquires a lighter or deeper thade of 
black. When he has done writing, he care- 
fully wafhes the marble, that the leaft trace 
of ink may not remain: were the {malleft 
{pot left, it would be fufficient to degrade the 
ftone, which muft be particularly honoured. 
The {mall brufhes ufed, are made of the hair 
of different animals, but for the moft. part 
of that of a rabbit, which is exceedingly foft, 

The art of printing, fo recent in Europe, 
has exifted in China fince the remoteft an- 
tiquity, but it differs very much from ours. 
The {mall number of letters, which compofe 
our alphabet, permit’us to caft a certain num- 
ber of moveable characters, which, by their 
arrangement and {ucceilive combinations, are 
fufficient to print the largeft works; the types 
employed in printing the firlt fhect may fur- 
niih characters to print the fecond. But this 
is not the cafe in China, where the characters 
are fo prodigioufly nuinerous. Mow would 
it be poflible to caft a continued feries of fixty 
or eighty thoufand characters? ‘The Chinefe 
find it more comthodious to engrave upon 
pieces of wood the whole work which they 
intend to print. Their method of proceeding 
in this operation is as follows. They Arf 

employ 
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employ an excellent writer, who tranfcribes 
the work upon very thin and tranfparent 
paper. The engraver glues each of the leaves 
of the manufcript upon a piece of plank, 
made of any hard wood, fuch as that of the 
apple or pear tree, and properly prepared ; 
he then traces over, with a graver, the flrokes 
of the writing, carves out the charadlers in re- 
fief, and cuts down the intermediate part of 
the wood. Each page of a book requires a 
feparate plank. 

The beauty of the characters depends, there- 
fore, on the hand of the copier ; and the book 
is neatly or badly printed, according asa fkil- 
ful or indifferent writer has been employed. 
The dexterity and precifion of the engraver are 
fo great, that he imitates every ftroke; it is 
therefore, fometimes difficult to difinguifh 
a book which is printed from one fimply 
written. It is evident, that this method pre- 
vents typographical errors, and frees the 
author from the difgufting and irkfome em. 
ployment of reading proofs. 

One inconvenience attending this method 
of printing, is, the exceffive multiplication of 
planks, and the difficulty of preferving fuch 
@m incumbrance: one chamber is {carcely fuf- 
ficient 
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ficient to contain only thofe which have been 
employed for the impreffion of one work, 
But the bookfellers of China have a decided’ 
advantage over thofe of Europe, fince they 
are able, by this method of printing, to throw 
off copies according to their fale, without 
running the rifk of ruining themfelves by 
felling only the half or fourth part of an edi- 
tion. Befides, after thirty or forty thou~ 
fand copies have been printed, the planks 
may eafily be re-touched, or engraven anew 
to ferve for, the impreffion of other works. 

The Chinefe, however, are not unacquaint- 
ed with the ufe of our moveable characters ; 
they have a kind of their own, not caft, but 
made of wood. It is with thefe characters 
they correét every three months The State of 
China, which is printed at Pe-king. Very 
{mall works are alfo printed fometimes in the 
fame manner. 

When adminiftration are defirous of ex- 
pediting any urgent affairs, as, for example, 
when it is neceflary to publith an ediét which 
muft be printed in one night, a much lefs te- 
dious method is purfued. They cover a piece 
of wood with yellow wax, upon which the 
writer traces out the characters with a light 
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and nimble hand, and the graver cuts them 
out with equal rapidity. 

TheChinefe do not ufe a prefs,as our printers 
in Europe; their wooden planks, and their 
paper, which is not dipped into alum-water, 
could not fuftain fo much preflure. They firft 
place the plank level, and then fix it in that 
pofition. The printer, who mutt be provided 
with two brufhes, takes that which is hardeft, 
dips it into the ink, and rubs the plunk in fuch 
a manner, that it may be neither too much 
nor too little moiflened. When a plank has 
been once prepared, four or five Icaves may 
be thrown off fucceflively without daubing it 
over every time with freth ink, Aiter a leaf 
has been adjufted upon the plank, the work- 
man takes a fecond bruth, which mutt be foft, 
and of an oblong figure, and draws it gently 
over the paper, preiling it down a hitle, that 
it may receive the ink; the degree of preffure 
neceflury is determined by the quantity of ink 
upon the plank, One man with his bruth is 
able, in this manner, to throw off almoft ten 
thoufand copies in a day. 

Ink ufed for printing is made in a particu- 
Jar manner; it is liquid, and different from 
that which is formed into oblong iticks, or 
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cakes. The leaves are printed upon one fide 
only, becaufe thin and tranfparent paper, fuch 
as the Chinefe, would not bear double im- 
preffion, without confounding the characters 
of the different pages. Each leaf of a book 
is, on that account, double ; fo that the fold 
ftands uppermoft, and the opening is towards 
the back, where it is ftitched. Hence it hap- 
pens that the Chinefe books are not cut upon 
the cdges, but upon the back. They are ge- 
nerally bound in grey pafteboard, which is very 
neat: thofe who with to have them done ina 
richer and more elegant manner, get the pafte- 
board covered with thin fattin, flowered taf- 
fety, und fometintes with gold and filver bro- 
cade. The edges of thefe books are neither 
gilt nor coloured, like thofe of outs. 


CHAP. VI. 
SILKS, GLASS, AND PORCELAIN OF CHINA, 


ILK, with the art of manufaCuring it, was 
tran{mitted to Italy by the Greeks, who 
borrowed it from the Peffians, and they, ac- 
Gg2 cording 
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cording to the teftimony of d’Herbelot, and 
of the moft efteemed oriental writers, received 
from China the firft knowledge of that valu- 
able infect, which produces it. China appears, 
therefore, to have been the natural and ori 
ginal country of the filk work. The art of 
hatching and breeding filk worms, and of em- 
ploying the down which they furnifh, in fa- 
bricating cloth, has been known in that em- 
pire, from the remoteft antiquity: this care 
formed the occupation of the firlt empreffes, 
who, furrounded by their women, -{pent their 
leifure hours in weaving tiffues, and filk veils, 
which were referved for facrifices, and days 
of grand ceremony. 

The culture of the mulberry tree, and the 
manufacturing of filk, have been greatly ex- 
tended in China: this produdion, indeed, ap- 
pears to be almoft incxhauftible; befides the 
immenfe quantity which is annually exported 
by the greater part of the Afiatic and Euro. 
pean nations, the internal confumption alone 
is aftonifhing. The emperor, the princes, 
the mandarins, the literati, women, fervants of 
both fexes, and, in a word, all thofe who pof- 
{efs a moderate income, wear no clothes but 
of taffety, fanis, and other filk ftuff, None 

but 
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but the lower fort of people ufe dreffes of 
cotton cloth, which is dyed blue. 

The moft beautiful and valuable filk of the 
whole empire is that which comes from the 
province of Tche-kiang. The Chinefe deter- 
mine its quality and goodnefs by its whitenefs, 
its foftnefs to the touch, and by its finenefs, 
Thofe who purchafe muft take great care 
that it be not too moift; they muft alfo not 
omit opening the bales, becaufe the Chinefe 
merchants, naturally difpofed to take every 
advantage, fill up the middle of them with 
coarfe filk of a quality greatly inferior to that 
which appears on the outlide. Sometimes 
allo, to give it a finer luftre, they wath it 
over with a preparation of rice water, mixed 
with lime, which burns it, and renders it 
difficult to be manufatured when tran{ported 
to Europe. This filk, when it is pure and 
unadulterated, may be wrought with much 
greater facility. A Chinefe workman will 
wind it for a whole hour together without 
breaking a fingle thread. 

The beautiful filkof Tche-kiang is wrought 
in the manufactories of Nan-hing, by the beft 
workmen of China; thence are brought alJ 
thofe filk ftuffs, deftined for the ule of the 
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emperor, and thofe which he diftributes in pre- 
{ents to the nobility of his court. The open 
commerce carricd on with Afia and Europe 
draws alfo to the manufa@ories of Canton, a 
great number of excellent workmen. The 
Chinele have manufactured there for fome 
years, pall, ribbands, ftockings, and buttons, 
A pair of filk Nockings coft only a tl, or 
little nore than fix fhillings ftciling. 

The principal filk fluffy manufactured by 
the Chinefe are plain and flowerq! gauzes, of 
which they make drefles for He Tes damatk 
of all colours, ftriped and black fattuns, napped, 
flowered, flriped, clouded, and pinked vale ties 5 
crapes, brocades, pluth, dofferent kinds of vel- 
vet, and a multitude of other fluffs, the names 
of which are unknown in Lurope. 

There are two kinds in particular which 
they ufe much more than any other. The 
firft is the fonan-is’, a fort of fattin which is 
much ftronger, but has Jefs luftre than that ma- 
nufactured in Europe. It is fometimes plain, 
fomctimes flowered, or ornamented with 
figures of trees and butterflies. The fecond 
is a kind of taffety, of which they mak: 
drawers and linings. It is woven exceedingly 
coie, and yet it is fo pliable that it may be 

rumpled 
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rumpled and rubbed between the hands, with- 
out contracting the leat creafe; even when 
wafhcd like cotton cloth, it lofes very little of its 
luftre. We thall not here {peak of the ftuff made 
at Krn-icheow, which we have already men- 
tioned in dufaibing the wild filk-worn * 

The Chinele manufacture gold brocades, 
but in final quantity, becaufe they ere little 
ufed. They do not draw the gold through 
an iron, asis done in Furope, in order to twift 
it afterwards around the threads; they are 
contented with gilding lomg leaves of paper, 
which they cut into thin delicate bands, and 
with a fingulur dexterity wrap them round 
the uk. Thete fluffy have a moft brilliant 
appearance When they come trom the hands 
of the wotkman, but then luttre is of fhort 
duration; the air and moiflure foon tarnifh 
them, and on this account they are unfit for 
making dretles; they aie ufed only for fur- 
niture. 

The Chinefe wheels, looms, recls, and all 
other machines neceflary for preparing filk, 
and for the fabrication of cloth, are very fim~ 


See Vol. I page 578. 
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ple in their conftruction, but it would be too 
tedious to defcribe them. 

Porcelain is another obje& of Chinefe in- 
duftry, and a branch of commerce which em- 
ploys a vaft multitude of workmen. The 
word porclam is of European derivation; 
none of the fyllables which compofe it can 
even be pronounced or written by the Chinefe, 
whofe language comprchends no fuch founds. 
It is probable that we are indebted to the 
Portuguefe for it; the word porce/lana, how- 
ever, in their language fignifics properly a 
cup or difh, and they themfelves diftinguith 
all works of porcelain by the general name 
of loca. Porcelain is called in China ssé-47. 

The fineft and beft porcelain of China is 
made in a village called King-te-tching, in the 
province of Kiing-f. This celebrated village * 
is a league and a half in length, and we are 
allured Uhat it contains a million of inhabitants. 
The workmen of Aimg-te-tching, invited by 
the attradling allurements of the European 
trade, have eftablifhed manufadtories alfo in the 
provinces of Fe-<en and Canton; but this por- 
ceiain is not efleemcd. ‘The emperor Kang-hs 
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was defirous of having fome made under his 
own infpe@tion at Pe-king. For this purpofe 
he collected workmen, together with tools, 
and all materials neceffary ; furnaces were alfo 
erected, but the attempt mifcarried. The vil- 
lage of King-te-tching ftill continues the moft 
celebrated place in the empire for beautiful 
porcelain, which is tranfported to all parts of 
the world, and even to Japan. 

We are unable to difcover who firft found 
out the art of making porcelain, nor is it 
known whether the Chinefe were indebted to 
chance for it, or to the repeated efferts of in- 
ventive gemius; we cannot even determine its 
antiquity with preci‘ion ; we know only from 
the annals of Frou-/eang,a city in the diftriG to 
which AKing-te-tching belongs, that, fince the 
year 442 of our xra, the workmen of this 
village have always furnifhed the emperors 
with porcelain, and that one or two mandarins 
were fent from court to infpect their labour. 
It is, however, fuppofed that the invention of 
porcelain is much older than that, epocha. 

We are indebted to Father 7’ Entrecolles for a 
very accurate account of the manner in which 
porcelain is made. This miffionary had a 
church at King-te-ching, arid among his new 
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converts there were a great number of the 
workmen employed in the manufactories; by 
thefe he was made acquainted with the pro- 
cefs entployed by the Chinefe, and with many 
particulars of which he could have gained no 
knowledge by himfelf; he befides ftudied, with 
particular care and attention, the principal 
works which treat concerning porcelain. We 
fhall here abridge the details given by the 
above miffionary, and confine ourfelves to a 
general fketch of the operations employed by 
the Chinefe in manufacturing this valuable 
commodity. . 

In deferibing the earths and minerals of 
China, we particularly mentioned the pe-tun-z/e 
and the fas-/4, a proper mixture of which 
produces that fine pafte ufed for making porcc- 
lain. To thefe two principal elements muft 
be added, the oi! or varnith from which it 
derives its fplendor and whitenefs, This oil is 
of a whitifh colour, and 1s extracted from the 
fame kind of ftone which produces the pe- 
zun-ife, but the whiteft is always chofen, and 
that which has the greencft fpots. The oil is 
obtained from it by the fame procefs ufed ia 
making the pe-tun-t/e; the ftone is firft wafhed, 
and pulverized; it {s then thrown into water, 

and 
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and after it has been purified, it throws up a 
kind of cream. To an hundred pounds of this 
cream, is added one pound of che-kao, a mti~ 
neral fomething like alum, which is put into the 
fire till it becomes red hot, and then pounded. 
This mineral is a kind of runnet, and gives a 
_confiftence to the oil, which is however care- 
fully proferved in its ftate of fluidity. 

Vhe oi thus prepared is never employed 
alone, another oil muft be mixed with it, 
which is extradied from lime and fern afhes, 
to an hundred pounds of which is alfo added 
a pound of che-dao, When thele two oils are 
mixed, they mull be equally thick, and, in 
oider to afcertain this, the workmen dip into 
cach of them foie Cakes of the pe-tun-/fe, and 
by infpecliug their furfaces clofely after they 
are drawn out, thence judge of the thicknefs 
of the hquors. With regard to the quantity 
neceflary to be cmployed,, it is ufual to mix 
ten meaiures of ftone ol, with one mea- 
fure of the of made from lime and fen 
afhes. 

Having now given an account of the oil, 
or varnith, with which porceiain is covered ; 
and having alrcady deferibed the method of 
preparing the pe-tun-i/e, and the kao-lin, we 
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fhall proceed to give the reader fome idea of 
the manner in which it is fafhioned, or formed. 
All the operations that precede the baking 
are performed in the leaft frequented parts of 
Kin-ie-ching. In a vaft fpace, enclofed by 
walls, are erected large fheds, in the different 
ftories of which may be feen a prodigious 
quantity of earthen pots. This enclofure is 
inhabited by an immenfe number of artifts, 
who have each an affigned tafk. A piece of 
porcelain, before it is carried thence to the 
furnace, paffes through the hands ef twenty 
workmen, and yet all this is done without the 
leaft confufion. 

The firft labour confifts in again purifying 
the pe-tun-t/e, and the kao-liz, ‘The workmen 
then proceed to mix thefe two fubftances to- 
gether. For fine porcelain they put an equal 
quantity of the dgo-/in and the pe-tun-~i/e; for 
the middling fort they ufe four parts of the 
kao~lim, and {ix of the pe-tun-r/. The leaft 
quantity put of the former is one part to three 
of the pe-tun-t/e. 

When this mixture is finithed, the mafs is 
thrown into a large pit, well paved and ce- 
mented in every part; it is then trod upen, 
and kneaded until it becomes hard. This la- 

bour 
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Dour is fo much the more fatiguing, as it neuf 
be continued without intermiffion : were it in~ 
terrupted, all the other labourers would ro- 
main unemployed. From this mafs, thus pre-’ 
pared, the workmen detach different pieces, 
which they fpread out upon large flates, where 
they knead and roll them in every direttion, 
carefully obferving to leave no vacuum in 
them, and to keep them free from the mixture 
of any extraneous body. A hair, or a grain 
of fand, would fpoil the whole work. When 
this pafte has not been properly prepared, the 
porcelain cracks, and melts, or becomes warped. 
All plain works are fafhioned with the 
wheel. When a cup has undergone this ope- 
ration, the outfide of its bottom is quite 
round. The workman firft gives it the re- 
quifite height and diameter, and it comes from 
his hands almoft the moment he has’ received 
it. He is under the neceffity of ufing expe- 
dition, as he is paid not quite a farthing per 
board, and each board contains twenty-fix 
pieces. This cup paffes then to a fecond 
workman, .who forms its bafe. A little after, 
it is delivered to a third, who applies it to his 
mould, and gives it a proper form; when he 
takes it off the mould, he’ muft turn it very 
foftly, 
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foftly, and be careful not to prefs it more 
on one fide than on another; without this 
precaution it would become warped, or dif- 
figured. A fourth workman polifhes it with 
a chiffel, efpecially around the edges, and di- 
minifhes its thicknefs, in order to give it a 
certain degree of tranfparency. At length, 
after having paffed through all the hands ne- 
ceflary for giving it all its ornaments, it is re- 
ceived, when dry, by the laft workman, who 
fathions its bottom with a chiffel. It is 
aftonifhing to fce with what desterity and ex- 
pedition the workmen convey thefe vafes from 
one to another. We arc affured, that a picce 
of porcelain, before it is: finifhed, muft pafs 
through the hands of feventy perfons. 

Large works are executed in parts which are 
fafhioned feparately. When all the pieces are 
‘finithed, and almoft dry, they are put to- 
gether, and cemented with pafte, made of the 
fame fubftance, and foftencd with water. 
Some time after, the feams are polifhed with 
a knife, both without and within ; and when 
the veffel is covered with varnith, it intirely 
conceals them, fo that the leaft trace of them 
is not to be feen. It is in this manner that 
f{poute, handles, rings, and other parts of the 
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fante nature, are added. This is, the cafe, ypar~ 
ticularly in thofe pieces which are fathioned 
upon moulds, or modelled with the hands, 
{uch as emboffed works, grotefque images, 
idols, figures of trees or animals, and byfta, 
which the Europeans order, All thefe are 
formed of four or five pieces joined together, 
which are afterwards brought to perfection 
with inftruments proper for carving, polifh- 
ing, and finithing the different traces which 
the mould has left imperfect. With regard 
to thofe flowers and ornaments which are not 
in relief, they are either engraven or imprinted 
with a ftamp. Ornaments in relief, prepared 
feparately, are alfo added to pieces of porce- 
lain, alyoft in the fame manner as lace is put 
upon a coat. 

After a piece of porcelain has been pro- 
perly fafhioned, it then paflcs into the hands 
of the painters. Thefe /oa-pei, or painters in 
porcclain, are equally indigent as the other 
workmen; they follow no certain plan in 
their art, nor are they acquainted with any 
of the rules of drawing ; all their knowledge 
is the effect of practice, affifted by a whimfi- 
cal imagination, Some of them, however, 
fhew no inconfiderable fhare of tafte in paint- 
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ing flowers, animals, and landfcapes, on per- 
celain, as well as upon the paper of fans, and 
the filk ufed for filling up the fquares of 
lanterns. The labour of painting in the manu- 
factorics of which we have fpoken, is divided 
among a great number of hands. The bufinefs 
of one is entirely confined to tracing out the 
firft coloured circle, which ornaments the brims 
of the veffel ; another defigns the flowers ; and 
a third paints them; one delineates waters and 
mountains; and anothcr, birds and other ani- 
mals: human figures are gencrally the worft 
executed. 

The Chinefe have porcelain painted with 
colours of every kind ; but the greater part of 
thofe pieces which are tranfported tog.urope, 
are done with a bright blue, upon a white 
ground, Porcelain entirely red is the moft 
efteemed, and cofts exceedingly dear, when it 
is without fault: of this porcelain there are 
two forts; one of which is done over uni- 
formly with a red, refembling an oil-colour, 
and is named yeou-/-hong ; the other, tchout~ 
dong, appears as if befprinkled with a number 
of very {mall red f{pots, This laft method of 
colouring is executed by the help of a pipe.— 
The workman takes the pipe, which is co- 

vered 
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vered at one end with thin gauze, and-dips,it 
into the colour; he then puts the pipe to hig: 
mouth, and blows the colour adhering to the 
gauze upon the piece of porcelain, which, by 
thefe means, is befprinkled with fmall red 
fpots. ‘This porcelain is fo much the dearer, as 
it is very difficult to fuccecd in the operation 
of colouring it. There is leis danger of its 
mifcarrying when a blue colour is uled inftead 
of a red. The fame method ts alfo tollawed in 
blowing varnith, when certain circumftances 
prevent its being applied in any other manner : 
for example, iome pieces of porcelain were 
executed for the empcror, which were fo 
brittle and defivate, that it was neceffary to 
place them upon cotton; anJ, as it was im- 
pofible to dip them in varnith, becaufe the 
workmen mutt have then touched them with 
their hands, they had recourfe to this expe- 
dient of blowing the varnifh upon them; by 
which means a!l the pieces were covered. 

Black porcelain, called ou-mien, pofleffes 
alfo a particular beauty, which ocgafions it to 
be in great requeft among connoi‘leurs. This 
black is of a lead colour, much refembling 
that of our burning mirrors, ‘Che gilding in- 
terfpeefed in works of this kind adds greatly 
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to their fplenddur and beauty. Black porce- 
lain is painted, when dry; and for this pur- 
pofe, three ounces of azure are mixed with 
feven ounces of common ftone-oil ; but the pro- 
portion of thefe ingredients may be varied by 
experience, according as a fainter or deeper 
black is required. When the colour becomes 
dry, the porcelain is baked, the gold is then 
laid on, and it is afterwards re-baked, ‘in a 
particular furnace appropriated for that pur- 
pofe. The Chinefe have tried to paint fome 
vafes with their common ink, but this attempt 
did not fucceed. When the porcelain was 
taken from the furnace, it was found to be 
quite white. As the particles of this ink have 
very little body, they were undoubtedly dif- 
fipated by the action of the fire, or rather, 
they had not ftrength fufficient to penetrate 
the coat of varnifh. 

The #/ou-you, which is a kind of oil, pro~ 
cured from white flint, has the peculiar pro- 
perty of making thofe pieces of porcelain, 
wpon which it is laid, appear to be covered 
with an infinitude of veins, in’ every direc- 
tion ; at a diftance one would take them for 
cracked vafes, the fragments of which have 
nat been difplaced. The colour communicated 
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by this oil is a white, fomewhat inclining to 
that of athes. If it be laid upon porcelain, 
entirely of an azure blue, it will appear in the 
fame manner to be variegated with beautiful 
veins. This kind of porcelain is called s/owi-#e. 

The Chinefe make vafes alfo ornamented 
with a kind of fret-work, perforated in fuch a 
manner as to refemble very fine lace. In-the 
middle is placed a cup proper for holding any 
liquid, and this cup makes only one body 
with the former, which appears like lace 
wrapped round it. The Chinefe workmen 
had formerly the fecret of making a ftill more 
fingular kind of porcelain: they painted upon 
the fides of the veffel fithes, infeéts, andother 
animals, which could not be perceived until 
it was filled with water. This fecret is, ina 
great meafure, loft; the following part of the 
procefs is, however, preferved: the porcelain, 
which the workman intends to paint in this 
manner, muft be extremely thin and delicate. 
When it is dry, the colour is laid on pretty 
thick, not on the outfide, as is generally done, 
but on the‘infide. ‘The figures painted upon’ 
it, for the moft part, are fishes, as being 
more analogous to the water with which the 
veflel is filled. When the colour is thoroughly 

Hh 2 ‘dry, 
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dry, it is coated over with a kind of fize, 
made from porcelain-earth ; fo that the azure 
is intirely inclofed between two Jaminz of 
earth. When the fize becomes dry, the work- 
man pours fome oil into the veffel, and after- 
wards puts it upon a mould, and applies it 
to the lath. As this piece of porcelain has re- 
ceived its confiftence and body within, it is 
made as thin on the outfide as pofible, with- 
out penetrating to the colour ; its exterior fur- 
face is then dipped in oil, and, when dry, it 
is baked in a common furnace. The art of 
making thefe vafes requires the moft delicate 
care, and a dexterity which the Chinefe, per- 
haps, do not at prefent poffefs. They have, 
however, from time to time, made feveral at- 
tempts to revive-the fecret of this magic paint- 
ing, but their fuccefs has been -very imper- 
fe&. This kind of. porcelgin is known by the 
name of dva-i/ine, prefed azure. 

When the Chinefe intend to lay on gold, 
they pound it, and fuffer it to diffolve in the 
botrom of a -porcelain veffel, until they per- 
ceive a golden fcum floating on the top. It 
is then left to dry; and when they have oc- 
cahon to ufe it, they dilute part of it with a 
{udRcient quantity of gum-water. Three parts of 

cerufe 
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cerufe are mixed with thirty parts of gold,ana n 
is laid on in the fame manner as other colours. 
After the porcelain has réceived its proper 
form, its colours, and all the intended orna- 
ments, it is tranfported from the manufactory 
to the furnace, which is fituated, fometimes, 
at the other end of King-te-tching. The porter 
placcs upon cach of his fhoulders a long nar- 
row board, containing pieccs of porcelain, 
properly ranged. Under this load of brittle 
wares he traverfes, with furprifing agility, the 
moft crowded ftreets of the village, without 
evcr lofing his equilibtium, notwithftanding the 
many motions he is obliged to make in order ta 
avoid running againft thofe whom he meets. 
The labour of the furnace requires new care, 
no lefs complex than the former. In a kind 
of portico, which is erected before it, may be 
feen heaps of boxes and cafes, made of earth, 
for the purpofe of inclofing the porcelain. 
Each picce, however inconfiderable it may 
be, has its cafe; and the Chinefe workman, 
by this procedure, -imitates nature, which, in 
order to bring the fruits of the earth to proper 
maturity, clothes them in a covering, to de- 
fend them from the exceffive heat of the fun 
during the day, and from the feverity of the 
cold during the night. 
Hh 3 In 
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In the bottom of thefe boxes is put a 
‘layer of fine fand, which is covered over with 
powder of the fao-in, to prevent the fand 
from adhering too clofely to the bottom of the 
veffel. The piece of porcelain is then placed’ 
Upon this bed of fand, and preffed gently 
down, in order that the fand may take the 
form of the bottom of the veffel, which does 
nut touch the fides of its cafe. The cafe has 
no cover; a fecond, prepared in the fame 
manner, and containing its veffel, is fitted into 
the firft, fo that it intircly fhuts it, without 
touching the porcelain Which is below; and 
thus the furnace is filled with piles of cafes, 
which defend the picces they contain from 
the too direét action of the fire. 

With regard to {mail pieces of porcelain, fuch 
as tea-cups, they are inclofed in common cafes, 
about four inches in height. Each picce is placed 
upon a faucer of earth, about twice as thick as a 
crown-piece, and equal in breadth to its bottom. 
Thefe {mall bafes are alfo fprinkled over with the 
daft of the d¥ovm, When the cafes arc large, 
the porcelain is not placed in the middle, be- 
caufe it would be too far removed from thefides, 
and confequently fram the action of the fire. 

Thefe piles of cafes are put into the furnace, 


and 
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and placed upoh a bed of coarfe fand, half a 
foot in thicknefs; thofe which occupy the 
middle fpace are at leaft feven feet high. - The 
two boxes which are at the bottom of each 
pile remain empty, hecaufe the fire acts too 
feebly upon them, and becaufe they are partly 
covered by the fand. For the fame reafon, 
the cafe placed at the top of each pile is alfo 
fuffered to be empty. The piles which con- 
tain the fineft porcelain are placed in the 
middle part of the furnace; the coarfeft are 
put at its farther extremity; and thofe pieces 
which have the moft body, and the nronget 
colouring, are near its mouth. 

Thefe different piles are placed very clofely 
in the furnace; they fupport each other mu- 
tually by pieces of earth, which bind them at 
the top, bottom, and middle, but in fuch a 
manner, that a free paflage is left for the fame 
to infinuate itfelf every where around them. 

Before each of thefe furnaccs for baking 
porcelain, there is a long porch, which cof- 
veys air, and fupplies, in certain refpedcts, the 
place of a bellows. It ferves for the fame 
purpofes as the arch of a glafs-houfe. ‘ Thefe 
‘ furnaces,’ fays Father d’Entrecolles, * which 
“were formerly only fix feet in height; and 
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‘the fame in length,- are conftrudted now 
upon a much larger plan; at prefent they 
are two fathoms in height, and almoft four 
in breadth; and the fides and roof are fo 
thick, that one may lay the hand upon them 


w 


a 
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without being incommoded by the heat. The 
‘dome, or roof, is fhaped like a funnel, and 
‘has a large aperture at the top, through 
‘ witch clouds of flame and {moke inceffantly 
*iffue. Befides this j-rincipal aperture, there 
‘are five others finaller, which are covered 
with broken pets, byt in fuch a manner, that 
the workman can incréafe or diminith the 
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heat, according as it may he found moft con- 
venicnt ; through thete alfo he is enabled to 
difeover when the porcelain ts fuficienty 
baked: having uncovered that hole which 
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is neareft the principal aperture, he takes a 
‘ pair of pincer, and opens one of the cates ; 
* if he obferves a bright fire in the furnace, if 
* all the cafes be red hot, and if the colours of 
*the porcelain appear with ful luftre, he 
* judges that tt is in a proper flate; he. then 
* difcontinyes the fire, ond intirely clofes up 
“the mouth of the furnace for fome time, In 
“the bottom of the furnace there is a deep 
t hearth, about two feet in breadth, over which 
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© 4 plank is laid, in order that the workman 
‘ may enter to arrange the porcelain. When 
© the fire is kindled on this hearth, the mouth 
* of the furnace is immediately clofed up, and 
* an aperture is left, only fufficient for the ad- 
‘ miffion of faggots, about a foot in length, 
* but very narrow. The furnace is firft heated 
‘ for a day and night, after which two men 
‘keep continually throwing wood into it, and 
* relieve each other by turns; an hundred and 
‘ cighty loads are generally confumed for one 
£ baking. According to the account of a Chi- 
‘nefe author, this*quantity can fcarcely be 
‘ fufficient, fince he aflures us, that two hun- 
‘died and forty Joads were formerly burnt, 
‘ and twenty more, if the weather happened 
“to be wet, although the furnaces were lefs 
‘ by one half than they are at prefent. A flow 
‘ fire was kept up in them for feven days and 
‘nights; the eighth day the fire was made 
‘very ftrong; and it is to be remarked, that 
¢ the cafes of the finall porcelain had been baked 
‘ feparately before they were put in the fur- 
‘nace. We muft, therefore, confefs, that the 
‘ancient porcelain had a much better body 
‘than the modern. One thing alfo was ob- 
€ ferved, which is now negle€ted: when the 

‘fire 
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‘fue in the furnace was extinguithed, its 
‘ mouth was not clofed up till the end of ten 
“days, for large porcelain, and till the end 
‘ of five, for fmall; at prefent a few days are 
* fuffcred to elapfe before the furnace is opened, 
* and the large pieces taken from it, for with- 
* out this precaution they would crack, or fall 
*to pieces ; but with regard to the fmall, if 
‘ the fire has been extinguhed towards even- 
‘ing, they are taken out next morning. This 
‘is undoubtedly done with a defign to fave 
© wood for a fecond baking. As the porcelain 
‘ is burning hot, the workman employs, for the 
* purpofe of taking it out, long {carfs, or pieces 
‘ of cloth, which are fufpended from his neck.” 
‘Several caufes concur to render the beauti- 
ful porcelain of China exceedingly dear in 
Europe; befides the great profit of thofe who 
import it, and that gained from them by the 
Chinefe faGors, ic feldom happens that a 
baking fucceeds completely. It fometimes 
mifcarrics intirely ; and when the furnace is 
opened, the porcelain, together with the cafes, 
ig found converted into a shapelefs mafs, as 
hard as Aint: Too ftrong a fire, or damaged 
cafes, are {ufcient to fpoil the whole procefs. 
& is fo much the more difficult to r € 
the 
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the proper degree of heat, as the nature of 
the weather may change its action in an ‘in~ 
ftant, as well as the quality of the matter upon 
which it aéts, and that of the wood, which 
produces it. Befides this, the pieces which 
are tranfported to Europe, are generally made 
after new models, and on that account much 
more difficult to be manufadluted.. A few 
faults are fufficient to make them be rejected 
by the European merchant; if they are, they 
remain inthe hands of the Chinefe workman, 
who cannot difpofe of them, becaufe they are 
not fafhioned according to the tafte of his na- 
tion ; it is, therefore, neceflary, that the porce- 
lain exported by the Europeans fhould pay 
for that which has been refufed. 

We muft not, however, believe that the 
Chinefe workmen can imitate every propofed 
model, Some meet with infurmountable ob- 
ftacles; and yet pieccs may be feen, taken 
from the furnaces, of fuch extraordinary 
workmanthip, that an European would judge 
it impoffible to make them. F. d’Entrecolleg 
particularly mentions a large porcelain lantern, 
all of one piece, which was fo tranfparent, 
thet a candle placed in it Hluminated a whole 
chamber. This piece had been ordered by 

the 
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the heir apparent to the throne. This prince 
commanded alfp,. at the fame time, different 
mufical inftruments to be made, and, among 
others, a kind of fmall organ, called sng, 
compoted of fourteen pipes, about a foot in 
length. This piece mifcarried ; but the work- 
men fucceeded better in forming flutes, flagel- 
lets, and another inflrument, named sux-h, 
confitting of feveral round plates, a little con- 
cave, which emit cach a particular found. 
Numberlefs trials were made, before the thick- 
nefs and degice of heat proper for obtaining 
all the toncs neceflary to produce an urifou, 
could be difcovered. The father of the em- 
peror Kang-Ai had ordered fome jars to be 
made, three fect and a half in diamcter, and two 
and a half in height; the bottom of cach was to 
be half a foot, and the fides four inches in 
thicknefs. Thefe works, were, probably, in- 
tended to ferve as bathing-tubs, or to hold 
gold-fithes. ‘I'he workmen Jaboured for three 
years fuccettively, and though they made two 
hheendred jars, not one of therh fuccceded, or was 
it to be prefented to the monarch. The fame 
prince gave orders for tiles to be made three 
feet in length, two and a half in breadth, and 
half a foot in thicknefs, for the purpofe of 

ornamenting 
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ornamenting the front of an open gallery ia 
his palace. IneffeQual attempts were made to 
execute thefe plates, and the mandarins of 
King-te-tching prefented a petition to the em- 
peror, requelting him to give up his defign. 

The Chinefe’ have greateft fuccefs in exe. 
cuting images, grotefyue figures, and different 
kinds of animals. They have the art of making 
ducks and tortoifes which foat upon the wa~ 
ter. F. d’Entrecolles fpeaks of a porcelain cat, 
which was a moft excellent imitation of na- 
ture; a lamp was fixed in its head, the flume 
of which formed its two eycs, and the efivct 
of this figure was fuch, that the rats in the 
night time were afyaid to approach it. 

The Chinefe divide their porcelain into 
feveral claifcs, according to its different de- 
grees of finencfs and beauty. The whole 
of the firft is referved for the emperor. None 
of thefe works cver come into the hands of 
the public, unlefs they have blemifhes or im- 
perfe€tions which render them unworthy of 
being prefented to the fovercign.. Among the 
porcelain, however, which is fent to the ems 
peror, there is fome of an inferior quality, but 
it is pot appropiiated for his own ule; it com- 
poles part of thofe prefents, which he is under 
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the neceflity of diftributing, in compliance 
with the eftablifthed rules of Chinefe cere- 
mony. It is much to be doubted, whether 
any of the largeft and fineft porcelain of China 
has ever been brought to Europe; the miffion- 
aries, at Jeaft, aflure us that none of that kind 
is fold at Canton. The Chinefe fet fome va- 
lue upon the Drefden porcelain, and ftill more 
upon that. which comes from the manufacto- 
ries of Frafice. 

The ufe of glafsis very ancicnt in China; it 
is related, in the Large c/nnais, that, § In the 
* beginning of the third century, the king of Ta- 
‘ yin {ent to the emperor Tur-ifou a magnificent 
prefent of glafs of all colours, and that fome 
* years after, a glafs-makcr, who had the art of 
* converting flint into chryftal by means of fire, 
‘taught this fecret to fome others, by which thofe 
® who had come and thofe who then came from 
‘the Weft acquired much glory.” That part of 
the Annals in which this quotation is to be found, 
was written in the feventh century. How- 
ever, the little attention which at times feems 
to haye been paid to the art of manufacturing 
giafs, and its being loft and revived at dif- 
ferent periods, give us reafon to fufpect that 
the Chinefe have nevér fet great value upon 

4 this 
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this branch, and that they have confidered 
glafs rather as an object of luxury than utility. 
They greatly admire the workmanthip of our. 
European chryftal, but they prefer their own 
porcelain, which ftands hot liquors, and which 
is much more ufed, and lefs liable to be 
broken. Their writers even, when they have 
occafion to fpeak of falfe pearls, mirrors, celef- 
tial globes, pancs of glafs, fereens, and of 
thofe large vafes which were made under the 
dynafty of the Han, always mention the little 
eftimation in which this fubftance was' held. 
We muft remark, that it is faid refpedting thefe 
mirrors that flit, and fubfiances procured from 
the fea, which had been reduced to afbes, were 
ufed in the fabrication of them, and that a frre 
which could not melt gold, was not fuffictent to 
melt thefe mrrors. The remembrance of a glafs 
jar prefented to the emperor Tas-sfou, who 
mounted the throne in 627, is ftill preferved ; 
this vafe was of fuch an enormous fize, that a 
mule might have entered it with as much eafe as 
a gnat can enter a pitcher, and it was ne- 
ceffary, in order to tranfport it to the palace, 
to fufpend it in a net, the eorners of which 

were fixed to four carriages. 
The emperors of the reigning dynalty have 
entertained 
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entertained almoft the fame opinion as their 
predcceffors refpeéting the little importance 
of glafs manufactures. A glafs-houfe is full, 
however, kept up at Pe-k n, at the emperor's 
expence, in which a certain number of vafes 
and other works are made, which require fo 
much the more labour and attention, as none 
of them are blown. But this manufactory, as 
well as many others, is contidered only as an 
eftablifhment of pomp, and an appendage of 
the court, defiincd merely for the purpofe of 
adding to imperial maynificence. This dif 
dainful indifference, fhewn by the Chinefe for 
glafs manufactinics, early evinces how widely 
different their ideas are at prefent from thofe 
of the Europeans. 


CHAP. VII. 


MEDICINE, 


HE ftudy of medicine among the 
Chinefe is as ancient as the foundation 

of their empire. Their phyficians were never 
fkilful anatomi(ts, or profound philofophers, 
yet, in certain re{pects, they have made a pro- 
grefs fufficient to aftonith the ableft of ours 
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‘Vital heat, and radical moifture, fay they, 
are the two natural principles of life; the 
blood and fpirits are to be confidered only as 
their vehicles. Thefe two principles are feated 
in all the principal parts of the body, in which 
they preferve life and vigour. . The feat of 
radical moifture they fuppofe to be in the 
heart, lungs, liver and reins. They place vital 
heat in the inteftines, the number of which 
they make amount to fix; by means of the 
fpirits and blood, the vital heat and radical 
‘moifture are conveyed from thefe different 
feats to the other parts of the body. The 
Chinefe phyficians fuppofe alfo, fays F. du 
Halde, ‘ that the body, by means of the nerves, 
* mufcles, veins, and arterics, is ‘like a kind of 
* lute, or mufical inftrument, the different parts 
* of which emit various founds, or rather have 
© a kind of temperament proper for each, and 
© fuited to’ their figure, fituation, and par- 
‘ticular ufes, and that its different pulfes, 
*‘ which refemble the different tortes and 
**notes of thefe inftruments, enable one to 
‘ judge infallibly of- their fituation and ftate, 
* in the fame manner as a cord, more or lefa 
* tenfe, touched in one place or in angther, in 
* a ftronger or gentler manner, fends filith dif- 
li * ferent 
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* ferent founds, and difeovers whether it be 
© too much ftretched, or too mach relaxed.’ 

In a word, they fuppefe that between all 
the parts of the human body, there is a certain 
influence cn the one hand, and a fympathy on 
the other, and thefe form the bafis of their 
fyftem of phyfic. They pretend to judge of 
the flate of a patient, and to determine the na- 
ture of his difeafe, by the colour of the face 
and eyes, by infpecting the tongue, noftrils, 
and ears, and by the found of the voice; but 
it is chiefly upon a knowledge of the pulfe 
that they found their moft infallible prog- 
noftics. Their theory refpeCting the pulic is 
very extenfive, and varies according to cir- 
cumftances. ‘One of thé ancient® phyficians 
has left a complete treatife upon this fubject, 
which ftill ferves as a guide. This work was 
eompofed about two hundred years before the 
Chriftian era; and it appears certain that the 
Chinefe were acquainted with the circulation 
of the blood.Jong before any of the nations of 
Europe. 

When a Chinefe phyfician is catled to vific 
a fick perfon, he firft places the patient’s arm 
upor a pillow, after which, he applies his four 
ogers Mong the artery, fometimes foftly, and 

fometimes 
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fometimes witliforce, He employs a confie 
derable time in examining the beats Of his 
pulfe, and in comparing their difference, for 
it is by a quicker or flower, a ftronger. of 
weaker pulfe, and its regular or irregular mo- 
tion, that he difcovers the fource of the dif> 
order, and, withdut afking any queftions, in- 
forms the patient where he feels pain, what 
parts are attacked, and what are moft expofed 
to danger; he alfo tells him in what manner, 
and in what time, his diforder will terminate. 
From thia precifion, one would be apt to 
conclude that the Chinefe are much better 
acquainted with anatomy than is generally 
inppofed in Europe. It is true, they never 
ufe diffeGion, and-@&at they do not even open 
the boJics of their dead; but if they negle& 
to fiudy nature in dead fubjects, which always 
leave much to be guefled, it appears that they 
have lenz fludicd living nature with pro 
found attention, and with advantage. Living 
nature may, perhaps, not be impenetrable to 
an ohfervatién of three thoufand yeats. The 
Egyptians did not permit the opening of 
dead badies, and yet it was from their facred 
books that Hippocrates derived the greater 
part ofthis knowledge. The Chinefe phyfic 
Tia is 
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is almoft all quackery. They fave the greateft 
confidence in their fimples, which indeed 
have fingular virtues; but it requires no 
Netle fkill to know thein thoroughly, and to 
be able to adminitter them feafonably. 

It is alfo with fimples and a few fruits, 
that the Chinefe phyficiafts compofe the 
greater part of their cordials. Thefe they 
conlider as neceflary to effect a radical cure; 
betides this, they prefcribe the ftriGeft regi- 
men ig the higheft ftage of the difeafe, and 
forbid entirely the ufe of water to the patients 
untefs its bad qualities have been corrected by 
the action of fire. 

Their herbal is very extenfive, and, accord- 
ing to their account, claffl with the greateft 
regularity and order. The principal worle of 
this kind which the Chinefe have, and which 
is commonly called the Chinefe Herbal, is 
divided into fifty-two books. The emperor 
Cbia-nong was the tuft who wrote concerning 
the number and virtues of medicinal plants; 
and this prince is confidered bysthe Chinefe 
ae’ the inventor of medicine among them. 
His work, in a great meafure, is incorporated 
nto the general herbal already mentioned. 

Gia-fong is confidered by the Chinefe .phy- 

ficians 
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ficians as a plant of the firft clafs, and,'by 
way of excellence and diftin@ion, is called the 
plant. :Befides many other virtues afcribed 
to it, they affure us that it preferves the body 
in good condition, fixes the animal {pirits, 
ftops palpitations, banifhes malignant vapours, 
preferves the fight, dilates the heart, invigo-~ 
rates the judgment, and comforts the ftomach ; 
that it prevents, or removes obftrudctions, cures 
the dropfy, flrengthens the noble parts, and 
all the vifcera in general, and that it obviates 
weaknefs of the lungs, &c. and laftly, that it: 
prolongs life. But in almoft all thefe cafes, 
the ufe of Gin-feng mutt be frequently repeated. 
it is prepared fevefity-feven different ways, 
whtth form as many different prefcriptions. 

This valuable root is become exceedingly 
fcarce. It was formerly fold for its weighe 
of filver; at prefent it cofts almoft its weight 
of gold. 

Tea alfo is much ufed in the Chinefe medi- 
cine, and great and wonderful properties are 
afcribed to it, efpecially if it has been gathered 
upon any of the fummits of the mountain 
Mong-chan. It is recommended to thofe who 
ufe tea, to drink it only warm, in {mall quan- 
tities, and never fafting. According to the 

li 3. Chinefe 
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Chinefe phyficians, the feeds of the tea are 
endued alfo with certain virtues; they cure 
coughs, and the afthma, and diffipate phlegm. 
When pounded, they are ufed by the {courers 
for cleaning clothes. 

The Chinefe phyficians ufe, with fuccefs, 
the fichh, gall, fkin, bones, and ivory of the 
elephant in curing various diftempers. The 
fieth, fat, milk, hair, and even the dung of 
the camel have alfo their peculiar properties. 
The fea-horfe muft, indeed, have a very fingu- 
Jar property, if, as the Chinefe affure us, it has 
that of procuring a woman, whofe life is in 
danger, a fafe and cafy delivery,‘and of pre- 
ferving the fruits of her womb. ‘This marine 
infeét, which is thaped like a horfe, is aout 
fix inches in length. ‘ It is fufficient to put 
€ jt into the hand of a woman in Jahour,” 
fays a Chinefe author: ‘ fhe will be then de- 
€ livered of her burden with the fame facility 
* as an ewe which has gone her full time. 

Other remedies highly efteemed by the Chi+ 
hefe are as follow; petrified crabs, a falutary 
and powerful antidote againit ail kinds of 
potfon ; mu/k, ufeful in avariety of difeafes; it 
counteradéts bad air-of whatever nature, expels 
wind, cures melancholy, and the bite of fer 
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pents, &c. With regard to rhubarb, they ena 
tertain almoft the fame opinion as our phyfis 
cians in Europe, except that they never pra+ 
{cribe it unprepared, or in powder. Another 
root, on which they fet a high value, is that 
called Tang-coue. It increafes the blood, affifts 
circulation, and invigorates the whole frame. 
‘The Ngostiao, among many other virtues, has 
that of always mitigating, end fonietimes 
curing difeafes of the lungs. This fad has 
been consirmed by repeated cxperimerits. 

The Chinefe have numbcrlefs books upoa 
medicine, and no nation at prefent can boaft 
of any fo ancient. The works publifhed by 
diflurent phylicians, upon the fame subjects, 
have been incorporated, and formed into fe= 
Parate tradts ; their prefcriptions, their ideas, 
and their opinions have been compared, and 
what would afford matter of furprife, even in 
Europe, is, that much order, precifion, and 
perfpicuity, appear in” all thefe colleGtions. 
The refult of the general principles laid down 
by the Chinefc,.is, that every difeafe fuc- 
ceilively acts upon the heart, the liver, the - 
Jungs, the ftomach, the entrails, and the retns; 
that its pafiage from one of thefe parts to 
another produces a flight crifie, a “general 

Li 4 revolution, 
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revolution, a grand crifis, arid that it is of 
the utmoft confequence to be able to deter~ 
mine when it is proper to attack the diforder 
by dire&t remedies, to check its progrefs, or 
{imply to change its courfe, in order to weaken 
it; and, laftly, to be able to diftinguifh when 
it is neceflary to accelerate or retard a crifis, or 
when it ought to be left entirely to nature. 
But ‘one of the moft extraordinary opera 
tions which can be employed in the healing 
art is that named by the Chinefe phyficians 
Zcha-tchin, or pricking with the needle. It confitts 
in making punctures with needles prepared 
for that purpofe in the fine ramifications of 
the arteries, but without drawing blood, and 
burning upon them {mall balls of the down 
of the mugwort, which have the fame effect 
as acautery. The efficacy of this mode of 
treatment has been fully attefled by number- 
lefs cures which appear almoft fupernatural, 
The whole fecret of this method is, to know 
where to make the pun@ures, how many 
may,be neceffary, and the manner of puthing 
in and drawing out the needles. The patient 
is ordergd at the fame time to take fome in 
ternal medicines. 
When a perfop is affliQed with numbnefs,. 
{pafms, 
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fpafme, pains in the limbs, &c. another fingu- 
lar, but a much more ancient, method of cure 
is adopted. ‘The patient is placed in fuch a 
pofture as may prevent a free circulation im fuck 
or fuch a part of the body, and’ he is obliged 
to confine his breath within his mouth, until 
hig breathing becomes almoft infenfible. This 
fimple treatment, joined to remedies no lefs 
fimple, and to a proper regimer, is generally 
followed by a perfect cure. 

The art of difcovering whether a man has 
hanged himfelf, or been ftrangled by others; 
and whether he has drowned himfelf, or been 
thrown into the water after his death, is a 
difcovery which belongs to the Chinefe only. 
In certain criminal cafes, it tends greatly to 
eafe the embarraffment of their tribunals, and 
might in the like circumftances often ferve to 
clear up the doubts of ours, 

Inoculati®n was practifed in China a long’ 
time before it was known in Furope; this,’ 
however, does not prove that the Europeans 
are indebted to the Chinefe for it. The Chi- 
nefe, indeed, place lefs confidence in it than 
the Europeans, and for this rcafon, becaufe 
the former are convinced, by numberlefs in- 
slunces, that it does not prevent a return of the 

{mall- 
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imall-pox when it becomes epidemical. They 
are of opinion, alfo, that this difeafe has not 
exifted always among them ; and they fix the 
date of its origin at a period about three thou- 
fand years back, The name given it in China 
is tai-tou, which means, poifon of the mother’s 
breafis, They diftinguith it into forty different 
kinds; but experience plainly demonttrates 
that the fmall-péx is not dangerous in the 
warm provinces of China; in the cold, it pro- 
duces little eruption: it is in the temperate 
that it extends its ravages widclt. The Chinefe 
phyficians, thercfore, regulate their mode of 
treating this diftemper according to the cli- 
mate, and to the age and habit of the patient. 
We have already given a hint of the great 
fagacity difplayed by the Chinefe tribunals in 
difcovering whether a perfon has dicd a na~ 
tural death, or in confequence of tome vio+ 
lence, and even after the body has begun to 
corrupt. As the importance of this fubjed 
requires a fuller detail, we thall here give it, 
to terminate the chapter. -The body is firtt 
taken from the earth, and wathed in vinegar. 
Adter this, a Lirge fire is kindled in a pit dug. 
on purpofe, fix feet Jong, three wide, and the 
fame in depth; and this fire is coutiqually aug- 
mented, 
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mented, until the furrounding earth becomes 
as hot as an oven. The remaining fire is them 
taken from the pit; a large quantity of wine 
is poured into it, and it is covered with a 
hurdle, made of olier-twigs, upon which the 
body is ftretched out at full length. A cloth 
is thrown over both, in the form of an arch, 
in order that the iteam of the wine may 2& 
upon it in every direction. At the end of two 
hours, this cloth is taken off, and if any blows 
have been given, they then appear upon the 
body, in whatever ftate it may be. 

The fame experifnent is even extended to 
bones, ftripped of their ficih. The Chinefe 
affure us, that, if the blows given have been 
fo fevere as to occafion death, this trial makes 
the marks appear upon the bones, althotgh 
none of them may be broken, or injured. 
We rfuft here remark, that the wine, of 
which we have fpekcn, is nothing but a kind 
of beer, made from rice and honey. This 
obfervation we confider to be of importance, 
fhould any attempt ever be made in Europe, 
to prove the truth of this expedient, which 
deferves fo much to be verified. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
MUSIC OF THE CHINESE. 


T is very fingular, that the modern Chinefe 
entertain the fame ideas refpeCting their 
ancient mufic, as thofe which have been tranf 
mitted to us concerning that of the Greeks 
and Egyptians; and that they regret their an- 
cient harmony, as we lament the lofs of that 
which has been fo much extolled by antiquity, 
and of which fo many wonderful things. have 
been related. If Egypt had a Hermes, or 
Mercury Trifmegiftus, who, by the foftnefs 
and charms of his voice, finifhed the civiliza- 
tio? of men; if Greece had an Amphion, 
who built cities by his harmony alone; and 
an Orpheus, who, by the found of himlyre, 
fufpended the courfe of rivers, and made the 
moft rugged rocks follow him, China boafts 
of no lefs miracles performed by her ancient 
muficians. We are told of a Lyng-luz, a 
Kouer, and a Pin-mou-kia, who, by touching 
their hin and their ché, produced founds capable 
of foftening the hearts of men, and of taming 

the moft ferocious animals. 
More 
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More than eight centuries before the exift- 
ence of the fon of Antiope, and of the famous 
finger of Thrace, the inimitable Koxei faid to 
the emperor Chun, ‘ When I touch the ftones, 
‘which compofe my frag, and make them 
‘fend forth a found, the animals range them- 
* felves around me, and leap for joy.’ The 
. ancient mulic, according to the Chinefe writes 
of every age, ‘ could call down fuperior fpirits 
‘ from the ethereal regions; raife up the manes 
‘of departed beings! infpire men with a 
‘ love of virtue, and lead them to the practice 
‘of their duty, &c.’ ‘Are we defirous,’ fay 
the fame authors, * of knowing, whether a 
‘flate be well governed, and whether the 
* morals of its inhabitants be virtuous or cor- 
‘rupt,—let us examine what kind of mu- 
“ fic is efteemed among them.’ This rule @as 
not neglected by Confucius, when he travelled 
through the different etry kingdoms into 
which China was divided in his time; fome 
veftiges of the ancient mufic even then re- 
mained ; and his own experience had taught 
him how much ‘influence harthony has over 
the paffions and movements of the foul. It 
is, indeed, related, that when he arrived in 
the kingdom of 7, he was entertained with. 
a piece 
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a piece of the mufic called Chao, that is to 
fay, of that mufic which Kouei compofed, by 
order of Chun. ‘ For more than three thonths,’ 
fay the authors of his life, ‘ it was impoffible 
* for him to think of any thing elfe; the moft 
* exquifite food, prepared in the moft delicate 
© manner, could neither awaken his tafte, nor 
* excite his appetite, &c.’ 

F, Amict applied himfelf, with the utmoft 
attention, to ftudy the mufical fyftem of the 
ancient Chinefe. At ftrft he tranflated fome 
of their authors which treat upon this {cience s 
but after all his refearches, and long labour, 
he could form only very faint notions refpect- 
ing this primitive theory, until he received, 
from Europe, the Jbb¢ Rouffier’s Effay on the 
Mufic of the Ancients, This excellent work 
aff@rded him new light, and gave him a diftind 
view of numberlefs objeGts which he had be- 
fore found enveloped with obfcurity. The 
theory of the Abbe Roufler appeared to him 
fo juft, and agreeable to truth, that it was 
even applicable to that mufic which was the 
‘ fabjeG of his invefligation, - The above mif- 
fionary greatly laments, that this prafound 
harmoniit himfelf had net an opportunity of 
fearching, the Chinefe antiquities; and, by 

pointing 
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pointing out the difcoveries which the. abbé 
might have made, he gives us fome idea of the 
fyftem of the ancient mufic, and thews hove 
much anterior it is to that of all other na 
tions. 

‘ By colleing,’ fays F. Antot, * the {cate 
tered fragments of the moft ancient archives 
‘at prefent exifling, the Abbé Roufer would 
* have difcovered, that, before Pythagoras, that 
© even before Mercury himielf, the divifion of 
6 the odtave into twelve femitones, called the, 
“twelve Jv, was known in China; that thefe 
‘twelve /u, diftributed into two clafles, were 
‘ diftinguifhed into perfect and smperfect; that 
‘the neceffity of this diftinGion was known; 
“and, lufily, that the formation of each of thefe 
twelve /u, and of all the mufical intervals 
‘depending upon them, were in the fyffem 
© awhich the Chinefe hud invented, only the fimple 
* refult of twelve térms, in geometrical pro- 
* preffion, increafing in a triple ratio, from 
* unity to the number 177,147 inclufively *. 

- © Proceeding in his refearches, ‘the Abbé 
* Rouffier woutd doubtlefs have’ difcovered the 


* See Mémoire fur la Mufique des Anciens, Art. 9, 
P- 57- 
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* true reafons which have induced the Chinefe, 
© from the remoteft ages of antiquity, to men- 
‘tion, in their fcale of mufic, only thefe five 
© notes, koung, chang, kio, tché, yz; which cor- 
€ refpond to our fa, fol, /a, ut, re; while they 
* had two others, the pien-koung, correfponding 
“to our mi, and the pien-tche, or fi, to com- 
‘ plete their gamut, and fill up thofe pretended | 
© gaps, which, in their fyfem, appear, at firlt 
* fight, to be always waiting for fome new 
S tones # 

¢He would have been, perhaps, canvinced, 
“that the relation which the Egyptians pre- 
“tended to fabfift betwéen mufical founds 
©and the plancts, between the fame founds 
and the twelve figns of the zodiack, the 
© twenty-four hours of the day, the feven days 
© of the week, and other objeéts, was only 2 
6 faint copy of what the Chinefe had eftab- 
© lifhed many ages before the Egyptians were 
© acquainted with the divifion of the zodiack 
Sinto twelve fights; before they knew the 
“names of Sabaoth and Saturn, and many 
6 others, which marked out-the different ob- 
* jets of this relation. 


‘® See Mémoue fur la Mufique des Anciens, p. 33 
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© Struck with the fcrupulous nicety of the 
€ ancient Chinefe, in their experiments refpect- 
‘ing founds, and ftill more with their fingu- 
¢ Jar attachment to wind-inftruments, which 
‘were the only kind they ufcd, the Abbé 
¢ would have, undoubtedly, concluded, that 
‘they were the inventors of their own method. 
@He would have, perhaps, concluded alfo, 
‘ that the lyre of Pythagoras, his invcrfion of 
“the diatonic tetrachords, and the formation 
‘ of his grand fyftem, were merely borrowed 
* from the’Chinefe of the early ages; whom 
‘we mult, undoubtedly, allow to-have been 
© the inventors of the 47 and the ché, which 
‘alone comprehend every poffible fyftem of 
* mufic. He would have perccived, that the 
© Greeks, and Pythagoras himfelf, did nothing 
‘but apply that theory to ftrings which the 
* Ghinefe had before formed, and applicd to 
§ pipes.’ 

‘ By clofely examining the different me- 
*thods employed by the ancient Chincfe to 
‘fix the generating /v, and the fundamental 
“tone of this Jv, the Abbé Rouffier would 
“ have been alfo convinced that, to determine 
‘this point, this certain and infallible rule 
‘ affigned by Nature itfelf, the Chinefe were 

Vou. II, Kk * not 
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not afraid of fubmitting to the moft laborioug 
* operations of geometry, and to the moft te- 
* dious and difgufting calculations in the 
“ fcience of numbers, by means of which they 
‘have at length obtained, if not the true di- 
¢ menfions of each note, the true meafure of 
“thofe intervals which form it, the laws of 
¢ their reciprocal generation, and the different 
“relations which muft neceffarily fubfift be- 
“tween them ; at leaft fuch approximations as 
Sare fufficient, and which, in fome ‘degree, 
* can fcarcely be diflinguifhed from the truth. 
* I entertain not the leaft doubt, that the Abbé, 
$ then full of efteem for the ancient Chinefe, 
‘ would have readily transferred to them thofe 
© praifes which he beftows upon the wile 
« Egyptians ; and would not have hefitated to 
© allow them the honour of that very exten- 
€ five fyftem which he afcribes to the latter, 
Sor to any other people more ancient than the 
® Greeks and the Chinefe. 

The Abbé Roufier, in 2 note upon this text, 
fays, that he not only agrees in opinion with 
FP. Amiot, that ‘ the juft dimenfions of each tone, 
© their reciprocal generation, and, in a word, 
* all the true mufical proportions, fuch as they 
© were adopted by Pythagoras, are really a dif- 

6 ® covery 
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© covery of the ancient Chinefe; but that the ap- 
© proximations, of which this learned miffionary 
‘here fpeaks, are the work of the moderr 
‘ Chinefe ; that is to fay, the confequence of 
© thofe errors under which they feem to have 
© Bien, ever fince three centuries before the 
© Chriftian xra.’ 

It muft, undoubtedly, appear very extraor- 
dinary, that the mufical fyftem, fo long attzi- 
buted to the Egyptians and the Greeks, fhould 
have been difcovered in Ching; and that it is 
beyond a doubt that it had its origin there, 
at an epocha much ‘anterior to the times of 
Hermes, Linus, or Orpheus. We fhall not 
enter into that tedious detail which would be 
requifite to explain this fyftem, our readers 
may find it in the differtation of F. Amiot*, 
publithed by the Abbé Rouffer, and which this 
learned theorifl enriched with his own obfer- 
vations. 

We muft now fpeak of mufical inftruments. 
The Chinefe have always diftinguifhed eight 
different founds; and they believe that na- 
ture, in order to produce them, formed eight 


This differtation forms the fixth volume of a work 
eautled, New Memoirs refpecting Ohina. 
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kinds of fonorous bodies. The order in which 
they diftribute thefe founds, and the inftru- 
ments they have conftructed to produce them, 
are as follow: sft, The found of fkin, pro- 
duced by drums. 2dly, The fotirid of fgne, 
produced by the ding. 3dly, That of’ , 
by bells.’ 4thly, That of baked earth, by the, 
hen. sthly, That of filk, by the 4m and the 
ché, 6thly, That of wood, by the yz and 
the tchou. 7thly, That of bamboo, by the 
koan, and different flutes. And, 8thly, That 
of a gourd, by the cheng, 

The firft drums were compofed of a box, 
made of baked earth, covered at both extre- 
mities with the tanned hide of fome animal; 
but, on account of the weight and brittlenefs 
of baked earth, wood was foon fubftituted in 
‘its ftead. The Chinefe have drums of va- 
rious kinds; the greater part of them are 
fhaped like our barrels, and fome are cylindric. 

The Chinefe are, perhaps, the only nation 
‘who have had the ingenuity to apply ftones to 
the purpofe of making mufical inftruments. 
We have already defcribed the different kinds 
of fonorous ftones which are found in this 


empire * ; the inftrument conftrudted of them 
* Vol. I. p. 404. 
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is called king, and is diftinguithed into #/-ding, 
and pien-king. The t/¢-king confifts of only 
one fonorous ftone, which; confequently, pro- 
duces only one tone. The pining is an af- 
fortment of fixteen ftones, fufpended together, 
which form all the tones admitted into the 
gnufical fyftem of the ancient Chinefc. Thefe 
ftones are cut into the form of a carpenter’s 
f{quare ; to make their tone flatter, their thick- 
nefs is diminifhed ; and to render it fharper, 
fomething is taken fiom their length. 

The Chinefe have always made their bells 
of a mixture of tin tnd copper. Their fhapes 
are various; thofe of the ancients were not 
round, but flatted, and in the lower part re- 
fembled a crefcent*. The Chinefe have formed, 

an 


* Some of the Chinefe bells are of an extraordinary 
fize. F. Magaillans affures us, that there is one at Pe- 
ding, wfed for announcing the hours or watches of the 
night, which, probably, 1. fuperior to every thing of the 
kind in the world. Its found, which 15 prodigioufly loud 
and ftrong, has a mofft awful cficct in the night-time, by 
its reverberating round the walls, and by the echo of the 
furrounding country. This cnormous inftrument 1s about, 
thirteen feet and a half in diameter, forty-two i circum. 
ference, twelve and a half in height, and weighs upwards 
ef 120,000 pounds, or above fifty tons. The great bell 
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an inftrament of fixteen bells, properly affort- 
ed, fo as to correfpond with the fonorous ftones, 


of which the king are compofed. 
The 


of Erfort, mentioned by Kircher, in his Mufurgia Un- 

verfals, weighs only 25,000 pounds. 
There are feveral other bells of immenfe fize at Pe- 
king, one of which deferves greatly to be admired on 
account of the beautiful charaGers with which it 1s co- 
vered ; they are as neat and perfect, as tf traced out by 
the hand of the fineft writer, or fermed upon wax, by 
means of a ftamp. F. Rouermont tells us, in bis Wifforia 
Tariaro-Sinica, that F. Adam Schal, aftted by F. Ver- 
bieft, raifed two of thefe bells to the top of a tower, one 
hundied and fifty Chinefe cubits in height (above 130 
French feet), by two hundied workmen only, to the 
great aftonifhment of the Chincfe, who imagined that 
feveral thoufands would be neceffary; and that, two years 
afterwards, he rainfed a third with ftill greater facility, 
although he employed only one hundred and twenty young 
men. According to F. k CGomt., the Chinefe, in alf their 
cities, have bells for marking the hours and watches of 
the mght. They generally divide the night into five 
watches, which begin at feven or eight in the evening. 
On the commencement of the firft, they give one ftroke, 
which 1s repeated a moment after, and thus they continue 
for two hours, tll the beginning of the fecord. They 
then give two ftrokes, which are repeated st equal inter- 
vals, till the beginnung of the third watch. And thus they 
proceed to the fourth and fifth, always encreafing the 
number of ftrokes. They ufe alfo, for the fame purpofe, 
enormous 
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The inftrument Aiuen, which is made of 
baked earth, is highly refpe€ted by the Chi- 
nefe, on account of its antiquity. They diftin- 
‘guifh it into two kinds, the great and the 
{mall hiwen. ‘ The great biwen, fays the Dic- 
tionary Eu/b-ya, ‘is like a goofe’s egg ; and 
“the {mall Aiuen, like that of a hen. It has fix 
“holes for the notes, and a feventh for the 
© mouth.’ 

The 4m and the chi emit the found of filk. 
Thefe inftruments have been alfo known from 
the remoteft antiquity. The dim, which has 
feven firings, made of filk-thread, is diftin- _ 
guifhed into three kinds, differing only in 
fize: the great hin, the middle dim, and the 
{mall kin, The body of this inftrument is 
formed of the wood ef the soung-mou, and 
varnifhed black ; its whole length is about five 
fect five inches. The ché, of which there are 
five kinds, is furnifhed with twenty-five 
ftrings, and its ordinary length is nine feet. 
F. Amit aTures us, that we have no inftru- 
ment in Europe that deferves to be preferred 
to it. 
enormous drums, upon which they beat in the fame 


manner. F, Magallans {peaks of one at Pe-king, which 
was above forty feet in circumference, 
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The inftruments which emit the found of 
wood are the fcbou, the yu, and the tchoungs 
tous.the firft is fhaped like a butheh- and is 
beat.on the infide with a hammer; the fecond,: 
which reprefents a tyger {quatting, ‘is made to 
found by fcraping its back gently with a rod; 
the third, is a collection of twelve pieces of 
board tied together, which are ufed for beat- 
ing time, by holding them in the right hand, 
and knocking them gently againft the palm of 
the Icft. 

The bamboo furnifhes a numcrous clafs of 
inftruments, compoicd of pipes joined toge- 
ther, or feparate, and pierced, with more or 
fewer holes. The principal of all thefe wind 
inftruments is the cReng, which emits the 
found of a gourd. ‘The neck of the gourd is 
cut off, and thedlower part only is referved, to 
which a cover is fittcd, having as’ many holes 
as are equal to the number of tounds required. 
In each of thefe holes, a pipe is fixed, made of 
~bamboo, and fhorter or longer, according to 
the tone it ought fo cmit. The mouth of ghe 
inftrument is formed of another pipe, fhaped. 
. Jike the neck of a goofe; it is fixed to the: 
gourd on one fide, and ferves to convey the 
air to all the pipes it contains. The ancient 
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cheng differed in the number of thefr pipes 
thofe ufed at prefent have only thirteen. 
This inftrument appears to have fome affinity 
with our organ. 

The Chinefe are not acquainted with the 
ufe of our mufical notes; they have not that 
diverfity of figns which diftinguifh the dif+ 
ferent tones, and the gradual clevation, or de- 
preflion of the voice, nor any thing to point 
out the various modifications of found which 
produce harmony. They have only a few 
chara€ters to mark the principal notes: all the 
airs which they Have learned, they repeat 
merely by rote. The emperor Kang-br was, 
therefore, greatly aftonifhed at the facility 
with which an European could catch, and 
remember an air the firft time he heard it. 
In 1679, he fent for Fathers Grimalds and 
Per etra to the palace to ply fome tunes upon 
an organ and a harpfichord, of which they 
had fome time before made him a prefent. 
He appeared much fatisfied with the Euro- 
pean mufic, and. feemed to liften to it with 
great pleafure. He afterwards ordered his mu- 
ficians to play 4 Chinefe air; F, Pereira took 
his pocket book, and pricked down the whole 


air while the muficians were playing it; 
whea 
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when they had done, the miffionary Tepeated 
the air without omitting a fingle note, and with 
as much eafe as if he had employed a long 
time in ftudying it. The emperor was fo 
ftruck with aftonifhment, that he could fcarcely 
believe what he had feen with his own eyes; 
he could not comprehend how a ftranger 
could learn a piece of mufic fo quickly, which 
had coft fo much time and labour to his mu- 
ficians, and how it was poffible, by the help 
of a few characters, to make himfelf fo far 
majiter of it, as not to be in any danger of 
forgetting it. He beftowed the highett praifes 
oa the Europcan mufic, and admired the 
Hitans which it furnifhes to facilitate and 
feffen the labour of the memory. Some re- 
agains ‘of incredulity made him, however, with 
¥G have the experiment feveral times repeated. 
He himfelf fung vazious airs, which the mif- 
Ronary pricked down in proper time, and re- 
peated immediately with the utmoft precifion : 
T nmft confefr, faid the emperor, that the Eu- 
hipean mufic 3s ‘incomparable, and that the like of 
this Father (¥. Pereira) is sot to be found in my 
rwbole kingdom, 
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CHAP. IX. 


PAINTING, CIVIL AND NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


HE Chinefe painters have been long 

fince decried in Europe; but we are of 
opinion, that to appreciate their merits juftly, 
it would be neceffary to fee fome of their beft 
works, and not to judge cf them from the fans 
and fcreens which are brought us from Canton. 
What would be the tonfequence, were we to 
judge of the French fchool from thofe wretched 
pieces which were formerly expofed upon the 
bridge of Notre-Dame, at Paris? The Chinefe 
pretend to have had their Le Brun, their Le 
Sueur, and their Mignard, even at prefent they 
have painters who are held in high eftimation 
among them. Their works, however, are 
never carried from Pe-king to Canton, becaufe 
they would not find purchafers among the 
European merchants. Thefe' arc fond only of 
naked figures; of licentious and indecent 
fubjects ; and Tome of the miffionaries lament- 
ing the depravity of their tafte, affure us, 
that by the temptation of money, they pre- 
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vail upon the daubers of Canton to. execute 
pieces for them, the obfcenity of ‘which may 
gratify the tafte, and tickle the fancy of an 
European voluptuary. 

It feems, however, to be univerfally agrecd, 
that the Chinefe have no notion of correGinefs 
or perfpective, and little knowledge of the — 
beautiful proportions of the human body. But 
thofe, even, who refufe them the talent of 
painting figures well, cannot difallow that 
they particularly excel in flowers and animals, 
They execute thefe fubjects with much tafte, 
yottnefs, and frecdom, and they pride them-. 
felves, above all, in an exactnels of reprefenta- 
tion, which might appear to us trifling and 
minute. An European painter relates, that 
having been employed in the palace to paint 
fome flowers of the 4en-hoa on the fore-ground. 
of a large landfcape, a Chinefe painter, one 
of his friends, obferved to him, that he had 
omitted fome of the fibres and notches of the 
leaves: § That undoubtedly is a trifle,” added 
he, * and the ontiffion cannot be perceived at 
*.the proper point of view; but a connoiffeur 
* here never pardons fuch a neglect; truth, 
* accprding to us, is the chief excellence of a 
* painting.” The elementary books of the 

Chinefe 
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Chinefe, which explain the rules of this art, 
are particularty diffufe on that part which con- 
cerns plants and flowers; they enter into a 
minute detail refpecting all their parts, of 
which they lay down the meafures and pro- 
portions ; they treat feparatcly of the ftalk, 
branches, leaves, buds andflowers, pointing out 
‘all the forms and tints which they affume in 
the different feafons. They will remark, for 
example, that the fhadcs of colour are not the 
fame in two leaves, on two ftems having the 
fame flowers, when the one is full blown, 
rand the othcr only*beginning to break through 
the calyx; in fhort, no perfon is aftonithed 
in China, to hear a painter afk his pupil how 
many fcalcs there are between the head of a 
carp and its tail. 

Painting muft make little progrefs in China, 
becaufe it is not encowaged by government ; 
it is reckoned among the number of thofe 
frivolous arts, which contribute nothing to 
wards the profperty of the ftate. The em- 
peror’s cabincts and gallerits are filled with 
European paintings ; he employed for a long 
time the pencils of Cu/iglione and ttiret, both 
eminent artifts, whom hc highly efteemed, and 
“whofe work he often infpe€ted; but on ac- 

count 
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count of that notion entertained of the political 
inutility of painting, he rejectedtan offer made 
by them of eftablifhing a fchool for painting, 
and of inftruGing pupils in that art. The 
prince was afraid, left, by his approbation, he 
fhould awaken the ancient tafte of the Chinefe 
for painting, an immoderate tafte, which, un- 
der the preceding dynafties, had known n¢é 
bounds. 

Painting in frefco was known in China long 
before the Chriftian zra. It was much in vogue 
under the Han, who ornamented the walls 
of their principal temples with it. This kind 
of painting made frefh progrefs, and gained 
more admirers in the fifth and fixth cen- 
turies. It is related of the painter Kao-hiao, 
that the hawks which he had painted upon 
the outer wall of one of the imperial halls; 
had fuch a refemblarce to nature, that the 
little birds never ventured to approach them, 
and were often ftruck with fo much terror, 
“that they {creamed out, and fled with preci- 
pitation. Befides the horfe of Yang-i/¢, which 
faany took for a real animal, we are told alfo" 
‘of the door of Fan-bien, which was fo perfect 
an imitation, that thofe who entered the tem 
ple where it was painted upon the wall, at- 

tempted 
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tempted te go out by it, unlefs they obferted it 
very clotely, gr were prevented by thofs who 
had before feen it. The prefent emperor has 
in his park an European village, painted in 
frefco, which produces the moft agreeable de~ 
ception. The remaining part of the wall re 
prefents a landfcape, and little hills, which are 
& happily blended with the diftant mountains 
behind, that it is almoft impoffible to conceive 
any compofition more ingenioufly imagined, 
or better executed. This beautiful work is the 
produdtion of Chinefe painters, and was copicd 
from deligns fketched out for them. 

Engraving in three, four, and five colours, 
is very ancicnt afnong the Chinefe, who dif. 
covered that method long before it was known 
in Europe. 

The chiffel of the Chinefe {culptors is fel- 
dom employed, becaufe, if we except the idols 
of their temples, the luxury of ftatues is not 
known in this empire; that kind of preferip- 
tion which derives authority from its antiquity, 
is ftill kept in force by government. There is 
not a fingle ftatue to be feen in the {quares 
or public edifices of Pe-king ; the fame remark 
may be made refpecting the emperor’s palace. 
The only real ftatues to be found in China, 

are 
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are thofe which, for the fake of ceremonious 
diftinétion, are ufed to ornamept the avenues 
leading to the tombs of ptinces, and great 
men of a certain rank ; -we muft alfo add thofe 
‘which are placed near the emperor’s coffin, 
and that of his fons and daughters in the 
interior part of the vault, where their remains 
are depofited ; they are, however, hid froya 
the public, and this funeral cuftom, unknown 
to former dynafties, muft be confidered as pe- 
culiar to the prefent reigning family. 

The Chinefe architecture is not the mere ef- 
fed of cuftom without any fixed fyftem ; it has 
ita principles, rules, and proportions. When a 
pillar is two feet in diameter at the bafe, it 
muft be fourteen in height, and by one or 
other of thefe meafures that of every part of the 
building may be determined. This architeQure, 
though it has no relation whatever with that 
of Europe ; though it has borrowed nothing 
from the architeCture of the Greeks, has a cer- 
tain beauty peculiar to itfelf.. The manfions 
of the emperor are real palaces, and by the 
imimenfity, fymmetry, height, regulaity, and 
magnificence of the nuinberlefs buildings 
which compofe them, they announce, in a ftrik- 
ing manner, the majefty and greatnefs of the 

mafter 
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mafter who fahgtiite them. The Lovvre would 
occupy but a vary fall fpace in one of the 
numerous courts of the imperial palace at 
Pe-king. All the miffionaries who had accefs 
to.the interior part of this vaft and fuperb 
habitation, agree, that if each of its parts, 
taken feparately, does not afford fo much de- 
liptee to the eye as fome pieces of the grand 
archite@ure of Europe, the whole, however, 
prefented a fight which exceeded every thing 
they had before fceen. 

Almoft all the houfes and ings of 
China are conftrudted: of wood. “@his is not 
owing to a fearcity of ftone or marble, for 
the greater part of the provinces are fufficiently 
abundant in both, and feveral cities are paved 
with marble of all colours; neither is it to be 
attributed to the difficulty of tranfporting 
them : all the emperor’s gardgns are interfperfed 
with enormous artifical rocks ; the foundations 
of all his palaces confift of immenfe blocks 
both of marble and alabafter; and the fteps of 
all the ftairs, however high or broad they 
may be, ate of one fingle picce. Befides the. 
dread of earthquakes, there are other reafons 
which prevent the Chinéfe¥rom building with 
ftone or marble ; the heat and dampnefs of 
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the fouthern provinces, and the fovere cold in 
thofe of the north, would regder fuch houfes 
unwholefome, and almoft sae ear Even 
at Pe-king, where rains are of fhort duration, 
it is found neceflary to cover the {mall marble 
ftair-cafes of the imperial palace with pieces of 
felt: the humidity of the air moiftens and foaks 
into every thing. During winter, the cgi 
there is fo exceedingly fharp and fevere, that 
no window fronting the North can be opencd, 
and water continues conftantly frozen to the 
depth of a foot anda half for more than thrcf™ 
months. 

The fame reafons prevent alfo a variety of 
florics; neither a fecond nor third ftory would 
be habitable during the great heats of fum- 
mer, 01 the rigorous cold of winter. Though 
Pe-kimg is \ituated more to the North than the 
reft of the empire, the heat there, during ‘the 
dog-days, is fo intolerably fcorching, that the 
police obliges tradefmen and thopkeepers to 
fleep in the open air in the piazzas of their 
houfes, left they fhould be ftifled by re. 
maining in the interior apartments, The ha- 
bitations of the great, and of rich people, 
confft gencrally of dave large courts, enclofed 
dh every fide with buildings; upper ftories 

would 
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would thefefore contain only fupérflaout 
apartments: hqufes of different ftories could 
not afford any atlditional convenience to peo» 
ple of the lower claffes ; a fpacious and retired 
court would even be neceflary in thefe for the 
women, otherwife their cloifters would become 
the moft ufwholefome and difinal of prifonss 
BeGdes, a {mall family cculd not alone occupy 
a houfe confifting of feveral ftories; and a 
Chinefe would never fubmit to live under the 

_fame roof with another. 

This mode of building with different ftories 
wag, however, followed for fevcral centuries, 
when the imperial court refided in the fouthern 
provinces. The greater part of thofe fmail 
palaces, whiclt the emperors ereéted in their 
gardens, were in this ftyle; and their tafte for 
thig manner of building was carried to fuch a 
length, that immenie edifices were erected, 
which, as we are told, were from an hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet in height; and the 
pavilions or towers, at their extremities, rofe 
fometimes above threc‘hundred. But as it is 
difficult to’ ftruggle long againft the effects of 
climate, the emperors became difgufted with 
this aerial architecture, even before they quitted 
the fouthern provinces. However, either to 
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preferve the remembrance of it,’ or for the 
fake of variety, there are fome. buildings 
feveral ftories high, ftill to be degn i in the park 
of Yuen-ming-yuen, in that of Ge-bo-eulb, and 
even in the extenfive gardens of the al 
palace at Pe-ding ; there are a few alfo in the 
provinces of Kiang-nan, and Tche-Mang. 

The numberlefs rivers and canals by which 
China is watered, have rendered it neceflary 
to conftruct a multiplicity of bridges of vari- 
ous thapes and forms; the arches of fome are 
exceedingly lofty and acute, with eafy ftairs” 
on cach fide, the fteps of which are not quite 
three inches in thicknefs, for the greater fa- 
cility of afcending and defcending ; others 
have no arches, but are compofed of large 
ftones, placed tranfvericlys upon piles, after 
the manner of planks. Thefe ftones fome- 
times are eighteen feet in length: fome of 
thefe bridges are conftruéted of ftone, marble, 
or brick, others of wood, and fome are formed 
of a certain number of barks, joined together 
by ftrong iron chains. . The invention of the 
latter is very ancient; .they ure known by 
the naine of Scou-kiuo, floaing bridges; and 
feveral of them may be feen upon the large 
rivers Kiang and Heang-ho. 

The 
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The moft remarkable among the beautiful 
bridges of. Ching, is one three leagues diftant 
from Pe-king, ‘which is two hundred paces 
in length, and broad in proportion, Moft 
ftrangers who view it, appear fhocked on firft 
fight at its height, and the apparent inutility 
of the greater part of its arches, becaufe it is 
ogg ftruded upon a very {mall river, But 
when this river becomes fwelled by the fum- 
mer pains, all thefe arches are fearcely fuf- 
ficient to afford a paffage to its waters. 

The ancient Chinefe books fpeak of feveral 
ingenious bridges, the deflination of. which 
was truly’ ufeful; fome were fo contrived, 
that they could be ereéted in one day, to fup- 
ply the place of other bridges, which inight 
happen to be fyddenly broken ‘down; to 
rgmedy loffes occalioned by inundations; to 
facilitate the communication of an army, and 
to open or fhorten a pallage for the purpofe 
of procuring provilions. The Chinefe at that 
time had bridges which derived thcir name. 
from their figure, refembling the rainbow ; they 
had alfo- draw-bridges, bridges ta move by pullies, 
compafs-bridgesy. bridges seb double . fweeps, 
grooved bridges, bridges compofed of anchored 
hurdles pf beams covered with frraw, of boats 
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reverfed, of ropes, 8c. all ‘thefe bfidges, the 
names af which are to be foand it ancient 
authors, are not known at préfant. Can we 
believe that a tafte for building bridges wae 
formerly a luxurious folly, for which fome 
of the emperors have been feverely reproached? 
We are told cf one which was conftruéted of 
iron and brafs in the eighth century., An emt 
peror of the dynafty of the Sous, caufed forty 
to be built in the city of Sou-tcheou alone, 
and all different in their architeCture. Bridges 
of whim and fancy, as various in their fhape 
as ornaments, became numerous to excefs, ia 
parks and pleafure gardens belonging: to the 
empcrors of the dynaftics of the Leang, 
the Soui, and the Tang. Thefe extravagant 
works, of which we {cc imitations at prefent 
in the Englith gardens, gave occafion to fome 
reprefentations from,a cenfor of the empire, 
who had the boldnefs to addrefs Jang-z, the 
Sardanapaiws of China, in the following words: 
“The more the ufelefs bridges of your old 
‘and new gardens incréafe and are orna- 
* mented, the {carcer and worfe do provifions 
‘become in the provinces. ‘The numerous 
© {warms of artifls, who flock to the capital 
* from every extremity of the empire, will not 

furnifh 
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* furnish foldiers to repel the Tartars, who 
© now threaten sto invade us; and after you 
* have built a greater number of bridges than 
‘any of your predeceffors, it is much to be 
‘ feared that you will not find one to enable 
“you to efcape from the conquerors. Qa 
‘this account, your humble fubject is con- 
‘“famed with grief, and he lays his jof 
* fears before your majefty, only, becaufe in- 
§ toxicated with the falfehoods of your flatter- 
fers, you behold nothing but the flowers of 
‘ the poifoned cup which they prefent you. 
‘Think, O prince! that an officer bent with 
* years, who tells you the truth at the hazard 
‘ of Jofing his head, muit fear more for the 
* life of your majefty than for his own,’ 

The naval archite@ture of the Chinefe ap- 
pears to have made no progrefs for feveral cen~ 
turies; neither their frequent intercourfe with 
thofe Europeans who have vilited their coafts, 
nor the fight of their veflcls. has made them 
turn their thoughts to change or improve their 
own. The vcilels wlfich they-‘name Tchouen, 
are called by the, Portuguefe Sima, ot Sonmmes, 
The targeft of thém arc not above 250, or 300 
tons burthen, and their length never exceedy 
cighty of ninety feet; they are, properly 
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fpeaking, only flat boats with two mafts. The 
prow, which is broad and withorft a beak- 
head, terminates at the upper extremity in two 
‘ wings or horns of a very whimfical’ figure ; 
the poop is open in the middle to make room 
for the rudder, where it is ixclofed in a kind of 
cafe, which fhelters it from the violence of 
the waves. This rudder is about ‘five rai 
feet broad, and may be eafily raifed or lowered, 
by means of a rope faftened to the poop fron 
which it is fufpended. 

The Chinefe veffels have ncither mizen, 
bow-fprit, nor top-mafiss | They have onlpa 
main and a fore-maft, to which is fometimes 
added a {mall top-gallant-maft ; this, however, 
can afford only a feeble affiftance. The main- 
maft is placed almoft in the fame part of the 
deck as ours; but the fore-maft itands much 

. farther forward. The latter is to the former in 
the proportion of two to three, and the main- 
maft is generally two-thirds of the length of 
the veflel. The Chinefe fupply the place of 
fails with mats, made of bamboo; they are 
ftrengthened by whole bamboos, ‘equal in 
length to the breadth of the fail, and extended 
acrofs it, at the diflance of a foot, one from 
another. Two pieces of wood are<fixed to 

the 
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the top amd bottom of the fail; the’ upper 
ferves as a fail-yard, and the lower, which is 
about five or fix inches in thicknefs, keeps 
the fail ftretched, when it is neceflary to hoift 
or lower it. This kind of fail may be folded 
and unfolded like the leaves of a fcreen. The 
Chinele vcffels are far from being fwift failers. 
T. hey keep their wind, however, much better 
than ours, on account of the fliffnefs of their 
fails, which do not yield to the breeze; but 
they foon lofe this advantage by the great 
tec-way they make, owing to their bad con- 
ftruction. 

The Chinefe do not ufe pitch for calking 
the bottoms of their veffels. They cmploy a 
particular kind of gum, mixed with limes 
and this compofition is fo cacellent, that one 
or two wells in the hold arc fullicient to keep 
the veffel perfedly dry. They draw up the 
water with buckets, for they have not yet 
adopted the We of our pumps. Their anchors 
are made of a hard and heavy wood, which 
they call Ti¢-/y-mou, or,iron-woed. ‘They pre- 
tend, that.thefe anchors are far fuperior to 
thofe of iron, bgcaufe the latter are apt to 
bend, which never happens to anchors made 
Of Tié-ly-mow, 

The 
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The Chinefe are well acquainted with the 
art of manceuvring a veffel, and they make 
excellent coafting pilots, buf they are bad 
failors in an open fea. It is the fteerfinen 
alone who conduct the veffel ; t!y bring the 
fhip’s head to that point of the compafs in 
which they think they ought to puriue their 
courfe, and without troubling themfelves abo 
the rolling or motion of the fhip, they mun 
un, as we may fay, at bazard. The Chincte 
pretend to have been the firft inventors of 
the marincr’s compafs; but they fecm to have 
little defire for improving this intercfting dif 
covery. 

The Chinefe have never been expofed to 
the neceffity of fighting naval battles, except 
on the river Avan, around and near their 
own coafts, or in the neighbourhood of the 
ifles of Japan. The conftruction of their 
vellels, indecd, evidently fhews, that they are 
not intended for making long voyages, which 
they could not endure. Of vefiels deflined 
for warlike operations, there are feveral 
dwtinG kinds. Thofe belonging to the port 
of Canton are much larger than thofe em- 
ployed on the coafts of Fo-dien: the latter are 
built only of fir, or common deal, whereas 

the 
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the velfels wf Canton are intirely conRradted 
of iron-woad. Yn naval battles they are found 
to be much ftrgnger, and more ufeful; but 
they are heavy, and far inferior to the others 
in point of failing. Thefe veffels laft Jong, 
and worms never pierce them. Some of them 
are armed with cannon. 

*# On the Coatts of Fo-kien, the Chinefe ufe a 
kind of ff- -failing veffel, which ig employed 
in purfuing pirates, and for Carrying diG 
patches. Its fides are ftrengthened by bands 
Gf bamboo, nailed over the planks, in order 
that they may betterrefift the violence of the 
waves. Thcefe vetlels draw from fix to feven 
feet of water, anéno weather prevents them 
from putting to fea. 

AA veffel to open the waves, draws only three 
or four feet of water; it has a fharp prow, 
and eafily overcomes the refiftance of the 
waves. It is furnished with a helm, a fail, 
and four oarf; and, as they fay, fers nether. 
the wiyd nor the Eillows. .It can contain from 
thirty to fifty foldiers., 

A veffel to run among fand-hanb 5, is thus 
named, becaule “ét can pats in places where 
the water i§ extremely fhallow. It is con- 
fica with a flat bottom, and is ufed for. 

gliding 
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gliding along the coafts of the worthern fea, 
where there is little depth of water, Velffels of 
this kind are never employed’on the fouthern 
coafts. 

A hawk s-bill veffel: OF all the Chinefe veffels 
this is the fwifteft and lighteft for failing. A, 
its prow and poop are jena in“the faine 
manner, it can advance or retreat with cqial 
facility, without putting about. fts deck is 
defended, on - ch fide, by a kind of parapes 
made of bemboo, which thelteirs the foldis 
and rowers fiom the weapons of the enemy. 

We foil) noteextend, this account of the 
Chinefe fhipping any farther; it may be eatily 
perceived, that a whole fleet of fuch armed 
barks would not be able to ftandM@n attagh 
from oly a few of our buropean fhips ct 
war, 


THE END, 





